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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Never before in the history of education will the Teachers’ Agency prove more useful 
to both teachers and school officers than the coming school year of 1920-21. 

As the central clearing house for both, it establishes and maintains the equilibrium so 
essential to the harmonious and efficient conduct of our entire educational system. 

Those concerned in this problem are referred to the Agencies named below with the 
guarantee of the publishers back of each one. 
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RECOMMENDING AGENCY where 


the candidate is individually considered 
The P arker for specific positions upon the direct request 
‘ of school officials. If you are not familiar 
Teachers Agency with the ‘‘Parker” way—different from all 

—_—_ others—write at once for free descriptive 


12 S. Carroll St., | Madison, Wis. | literature. 

















THE MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


306 14th Avenue S. E., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Can place you in high-salaried positions anywhere in the NORTHWEST 
in High Schools, Grades, or the Special Departments. 
Write us today for free booklet of information. S. J. RACE, Manager 
No advance fee required. EDITH M. HELGESON, Asst. Mgr. 





WESTERN _ Positions, Western Canada Teachers holding’ four year High School Course, 
TEACHERS’ one year State Normal, salaries $90 to $100 per month. Engagements commencing Octo- 
BUREAU Nov., and Jan., continue till July lst. Engagements commencing Feb., April, May, con- 
Winnepeg, Canada tinue till Christmas. Write today for particulars. State qualifications. 





Salaries Are Better --Opportunities More Numerous 


If you know how to find the wide-awake communities in which the services of teachers and superintendents are 
appreciated, you can easily obtain an increase in salary. It is our business to know these places and to know 
how to bring you in touch with them. We receive our requests direct from school authorities. THE OHIO 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU is a clearing house for teachers and school officials. Over 7,500 calls the past season. 
ENROLL AT ONCE. We have hundreds of desirable offerings now. 


THE OHIO TEACHERS’ BUREAU 104 N. Third St, Columbus, Ohio 
Teachers - Prinsipals..+::Superintendents 


We can place you in better positions. Write us today’ fot ‘the’ free" Boditlet 
“The Road to Good Positions.” Onr service is unexcelled--Our success phe- 
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¢ is unexcelled-Our success phi KY MI CHERS' 
nomenal. Largest and most widely patronized: Teaghgts: Ageney sn ie west. ROCKET. JEAC DENVER, COLO 
Enrollment fee not nec . Branch offices: Portlahd, Dr8.3 ,€bichaglIRf Mithtahalis, 
tds, Keds Pls, Mad Cae Ce WM. RUFFER, A. M., Manager 


[' PFC, I i[) 7 $B TEACHERS WANTED. College graduates only, 
except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Fill 
the better places only. Allstates. Get details, 


FDUCATIONAL BURFAU 1504 $. GRAND AVE. ST.LOUIS. MO. 
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FOR THE TEACHER, THE SCHOOL, AND THE STATE 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


VOL. LII JANUARY 1920 NUMBER 1 


The Alarm of Teacherdom Has Been Sounded. The Fire 
Has Started. Is the Public Coming to the Rescue? 


HREE years ago, when teachers were not yet fully aware of the power in their hands, 
© when school trustees were stroking their chin whiskers and quibbling over whether Miss 

Nevermurmur was worth $60.00 a month or $62.50, 4,743 young men and women were 
enrolling in the nine Wisconsin normal schools, preparatory to becoming teachers. A fair 
and not particularly alarming number. 

But today! Listen—that enrollment is 3,947 or 796 less than 1916-17. 

An investigation by the field secretary of the National Education Association reported in 
the November, 1919 Bulletin, shows the attendance at normal schools and teacher training 
schools in this country has decreased 20% since 1916. 

Think of it! With the normal increase in school attendance there should have been an in- 
crease and not a decrease of 20% in the number of teachers preparing for the work. 

In June, 1917, exactly 1,795 teachers were graduated from the nine Wisconsin normal schools. 
Then the fall of 1917 came along with industry crying to young people, offering rewards far great- 
er than the most liberal schoo] board had dreamed of. Business colleges attracted high school 
graduates who saw in fields far removed from the schoolroom visions of appreciated service to 
their country at a time when service was the watchword. Not only these, but long-suffering 
pedagogues, some faithful for years to the idea of loyalty to the nation’s youth, looked around, 
and shaking off their worn-out patience, discovered with joy that out in the world where ac- 
tion was, and progress and enthusiasm, and compensation, they were needed, yes, and appre- 
ciated and paid. 

Some teachers, of course, stood by their posts. They may have been loyal to a beautiful 
ideal, or they may not have been prepared or energetic enough to step out of their ruts, or they 
may have hoped that, as prices soared and the wages of other workers advanced, they, too, would 
be remembered proportionately. 

But what about the young people—those who, while in high school, planned matter-of-factly 
to teach? Look at the figures. The fall of 1917 saw a decrease of almost one-fourth in the en- 
rollment of the normal schools in Wisconsin. The following fall, 1918, the enrollment dropped 
off nine hundred more. This, and the decrease of the previous year, meant that approximately 
1,600 young people who might have considered teaching as a profession in 1916, abandoned the 
idea two years later for dreams of more remunerative careers. The ‘‘sorriest of trades’’ became 
sorrier-looking than ever. ‘‘I wouldn’t be a teacher!’’ was heard in every group of girls, and 
most boys did not even entertain such a prospect long enough to discuss it. 

At the University of Wisconsin, in October, 1919, 6,872 students were registered in all 
courses, the largest enrollment in the history of the institution. Although it is not perfectly 
accurate to say that none except those enrolled in the school of education or in special teach- 
ers’ training courses intend to teach when they have completed their work, still one may gain a 
fair estimate of the number interested in education as a career from these figures. And look at 
them ! 

Exactly 418 students are registered in the School of Education, and 121 in the various spe- 
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cial courses for the training of teachers the first semester, some of which students are, of course, 
also included in the School of Education, majoring in education. Of these, 8 women are being 
trained to teach the classics, 30 to teach English and 2 German; 12 women and 2 men are in 
the teachers’ history course, 8 men and 1 woman in manual arts, a total of 8 in mathematics, 8 
women and 2 men in public speaking, 9 women in romance languages, 9 men in animal hus- 
bandry, and 20 women preparing to teach home economics. 

Encouraging, isn’t it—that of nearly 7,000 intellectual leaders-to-be, not more than seven 
per cent are interested in educating the coming generation! And think of it—30 women out 
of this number preparing to teach English, while we prate about Americanizing our schools! 

In the small colleges of the state conditions are just as promising as in the normal schools 
and the University. Commercial and vocational courses continue to increase in popularity. 

The county training schools turn out country-school teachers after a year’s training beyond 
the high school, at the most, and eighth grade graduates may qualify in Wisconsin for teach- 
ing country schools after two or three years training in one of these institutions! 

The shortage of trained teachers this year is nothing to what it will be if normal schools do 
not begin to attract young people, and if colleges and universities are not justified in offering 
inducements in the field of education. This year’s enrollment of prospective teachers is better 
than last year’s, but how very little better! To be exact, there are only 358 more students en- 
rolied this year than last in the normal schools of Wisconsin, in spite of the talk about ‘‘in- 
creased’’ salaries of teachers—and that slight increase may easily be attributed to larger en- 
rollment in the specialties like the art department at Milwaukee, the commercial at White- 
water, and the physical at La Crosse. 

‘‘We raised the salary of every teacher in our schools ten dollars per month at the last 
board meeting,’ crows one proud school trustee, ‘‘and now no teacher is getting less than $80. 
We have done everything to attract good teachers. If big pay won’t bring them, what will?’’ 

‘“Teachers are getting so independent they won’t even write an answer to our offers after 
they have applied for jobs,’’ complains another ‘‘official,’’ who has sought in vain for a pri- 
mary teacher for his own little Johnny’s room. ‘‘What’s the matter with these pedagogues, 
who used to be so amiable?’’ 

And we answer: Look here, you fellow citizens, school board members—you business and 
professional men—you, what if your income was only ten dollars more a month now for nine 
months of the year than it was before the H. C.L. doubled and tripled, what would you do? 
What if you had to wait until the end of the year for a petty bonus of $100, ingratiatingly be- 
stowed by a condescending school board who look upon you as an employe subjected, as James 
E. Russell said, to all the ‘‘vagaries of local pride and prejudice?’’ As ye sow, ye shall reap, 
and years ago the public began sowing those shriveled, measly little seeds in teacherdom that 
did at last find soil, and is it any wonder that there is fruit now ripe, and bitter indeed? 

All of this does not sound extremely optimistic, does it? But though the public may not be 
optimistic yet, there is optimism in the heart of every teacher, for he is shaking himself out of 
the old bonds, and declaring himself not your humble servant, but your fellow worker, entitled 
to the rights of professional experts and business experts like yourself. He is going to win one 
of these days—but until he does, and you help make it possible for him, prospects for supplying 
the needs of the schools of America for the future are certainly slim. 


F. E. H. 

TEACHING BOYS AND GIRLS HOW TO STUDY There is urgent need for serious readjustment in 
The fourth edition of this popular book is about off the prevailing methods of school taxation. So long 
the press and ready for distribution. It has been as schools are supported chiefly through local taxation 
enlarged and revised by the author, Supt. P. J. Zim- it will be difficult to obtain funds required to give 
mers, and appeals more than ever to the teacher who — rural children the advantages equal to those enjoyed 
wants to diagnose his own teaching powers. Price by city children. The country needs progressive leg- 
$.75 postpaid. islation in this field. State, county, and local taxation 
THE PARKER COMPANY, should be resorted to.—Dr. H. W. loght, Rural Edu- 


No, 12 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. cation, 
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WHAT IS PROPAGANDA, AND WHEN AND 
WHERE SHOULD IT BE USED BY 
TEACHERS? 

The word propaganda does not sound well to 
some people. 

That is because it was used so generously in 
connection with the literary efforts of our enemy 
in the war. 

It must be conceded, however, that the word has 
a good deal of meaning, for certainly the Germans 
did a thorough job spreading it before the war, and 
the Bolshevik have followed suit since the ar- 
mistice. 

Since the armistice the word has come into gen- 
eral use, and we find the labor unions, the railroad 
men, the miners, those interested in church move- 
ments and in solicitation of funds for certain 
charitable and educational purposes making free 
use of the term and working it to the limit. 

Now comes its use by the teachers of Wisconsin. 
Educational propaganda is what must be spread 
over Wisconsin, not among the teachers, for it is 
their cause which this propaganda must cover, but 
among the business and professional men and 
women of the state, the laboring men, the capi- 
talist and to every citizen of Wisconsin who has a 
vote at the polls and who cares a whit for the 
future welfare of the schools, the scholars and the 
teachers. 

The trouble with teachers is they are too self- 
satisfied. If an ordinary wage keeps them from 
going to the poorhouse, they feel they are suc- 
cessful in life. This is only natural, because the 
teacher’s ideal is success in the profession. The 
business man’s ideal is to invest a dollar and get 
hack more than a dollar. If the business man 
doesn’t make money he is a failure in life. Many 
a learned professor has been unable to pay his 
debts, and it is all too true that many a college 
professor and normal school faculty member, as 
well as thousands of public school teachers in Wis- 
consin, today are getting mighty close to bank- 
ruptey—hecause their ideal has not been money- 
making. 

The great question which must be put up to the 
public and answered by the public is, “Do vou 
wish to see the schools of our state and country 
taught by mediocre teachers because those of bet- 
ter attainments and stronger minds seek the in- 
dustrial world where compensation is more com- 
mensurate with the work involved ?” 


It is not a question of the teacher’s own personal 
welfare, but a mighty vital question of whether 
the schools of this state and country shall be main- 
tained properly, and whether the children who 
grow up to citizenship shall have the training, and 
the strongest training possible, which will make 
them useful men and women in the state. 

And thus it is that while the teacher himself 
knows his own condition, the world is apathetic. 
The ordinary layman scarcely ever stops to think 
It is to this lay- 
man that the teachers must go with their propa- 
ganda. It must be spread through the daily press; 
; it must go far back into 
the settlements of the northern counties as well as 
into the offices of big business in Milwaukee and 
other Wisconsin cities; it must reach the lawyer, 
the minister, the doctor, the laboring man and all. 


about the teacher and his wages. 


through circular letters 


In order to do this it is going to be necessary 
for each teacher of this state to contribute his or 
her share toward a $15,000.00 fund which has 
been started by the Publicity Committee recently 
created by the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, of 
which President L. D. Harvey of Stout Institute 
of this 
publicity committee are Principal H. L. Miller, 
University High School; Principal A. C. Shong, 
West High School, Milwaukee; G. H. 
Landgraf, state vocational inspector; Supt. Ellen 
B. McDonald, Oconto County. There is to be 
added to this committee an advisory representa- 
tion of the business and professional interests of 
the state and a strong corps of classroom teachers. 

A dollar investment, supposed to be a minimum 
contributed by every teacher, is a wise one, and is 
heartily endorsed by the Journal. There should 
be no hesitancy on the part of any one in the 
teaching profession of Wisconsin to part with a 
dollar for this worthy cause. 

This assessment includes university and college 
professors, members of normal school faculties, 
and all in the teaching work, whether in private 
or public schools and colleges. 

A united front on the part of all teacherdom in 
Wisconsin will win the day. 

Success to the movement! 


is chairman. The supporting members 


Division 


W. N. P. 


GET BUSY COUNTY AND SCHOOL SUPER- 
INTENDENTS 


Elsewhere in this issue is published a most im- 
portant report of the publicity committee of the 
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Wisconsin. Teachers’ Association. 

Read it! 

Then act! 

The problem is to educate the people of this 
state as to the ultimate outcome of our schools and 
our children if the present salary schedule of all 
teachers from the district school to and including 
the college faculty is not materially increased. 

With the teachers’ training institutions report- 
ing lower attendance than three years ago, with 
the training courses for teachers in our own State 
University so depleted that scarcely a corporal’s 
guard remains in most of them—it is time to act. 

Go to your teachers and ask that $1.00 apiece 
to support the committee in its publicity work. 

Use your own method of doing this—but do it! 

See that all contributions are sent to Supt. T. J. 
Jones, West Allis, Wisconsin, the treasurer of the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 

It’s your cause, the teacher’s cause, the nation’s 
cause ! 

Then why offer excuses or cause delays? 

Now or never; the time to do business is now, 
if the teachers of Wisconsin are to receive what is 
their just due and if our schools are to be main- 
tained on a basis of efficiency that will insure the 
proper training of the coming citizens and rulers 
of this great commonwealth. 

It’s up to you! 

Just start—and the results will follow as the 
night the day when no superintendent can say he 
didn’t do his share. w.H. FP. 





SOCIAL GAMES AND GROUP DANCES 


An interesting and valuable book bearing the 
above title and written by Professor J. C. Elsom 
and Professor Blanche Trilling of the University 
of Wisconsin has recently appeared from the press 
of Lippincott and Company. It should prove help- 
ful to parents, teachers and social workers. It is 
designed to assist those who must provide whole- 
some entertainment for the young and for mature 
persons also, in the home, in the school, in the 
church, in the social center, in the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A., and in all places where the young 
gather together for social purposes. 

Readers of the Journal of Education know very 
well that in many places the social contact of boys 
and girls and young men and young women is con- 
fined very largely to ball-room dances. In some 
communities there is practically no other form of 
social relation between boys and girls and men 
and women. They are ill-at-ease in one another’s 
presence—self-conscious, awkward, embarrassed— 
unless they are dancing. This is an unfortunate 
situation which every one who is interested in so- 
cial welfare should help to remedy. The book, 
“Social Games and Group Dances,” will assist in 
solving the problem. In the first place, it de- 


scribes a large number of interesting games which 
young people enjoy and which can be played in 
the home, in the school, in the church parlors, and 
even out-of-doors. These games afford boys and 
girls opportunities to have interesting and satisfy- 
ing relations with each other. They become ab- 
sorbed in the games and so forget to be self-con- 
scious and embarrassed and unduly interested in 
sex traits when they are together. This is a mat- 
ter of a good deal of importance in the relations of 
the sexes from the beginning of the teens onward. 

The group dances presented in the book gratify 
the love of rhythm which most persons possess, 
and they furnish opportunities for boys and girls to 
perform a variety of engaging actions together, 
In this way they will come to understand each 
other better than they otherwise could do, and 
they will acquire a natural and unaffected attitude 


when they are together. In the ball-room the 
dancers do not have varied relations with each 


other. Really there is only one sort of relation 
which flourishes in ball-room dancing, and when 
the sexes are practically confined to this kind of 
social intercourse they do not learn much about 
one another, and so they do not gain experience 
in adjusting themselves to each other except in a 
very narrow way. Ball-room dancing is not of 
great value in cultivating the right social relations 
between the sexes; indeed as it is practiced in some 
places in these times it exerts a detrimental in- 
fluence upon the relations of boys and girls and 
young men and young women. One boy and one 
girl may dance together throughout an evening and 
pay no attention to anyone else. They may show 
no interest in anyone but themselves. This is un- 
wholesome and ought to be discouraged. But it 
cannot be eliminated simply by criticism or sup- 
pression. Unless we have something to substitute 
for ball-room dancing it will continue to play al- 
most the only role in the relations of the sexes dur- 
ing and after the teens.—-M. V. O’Shea. 





THE INTELLIGENZIA 

One hears, of late, a good deal about the ‘‘‘in- 
telligenzia,’’ a word spreading from Russian into 
general use; and thanks are therefore due the edi- 
torial writer who has defined the term in a more 
intelligent fashion than that of the growing Ameri- 
can tendency to translate it “highbrows.” The 
“intelligenzia,’’ says he, are “betwixt and between- 
ers;’’ they include ‘‘professors, artists, writers, pro- 
fessional men, teachers, journalists,’ and others 
who are, generally speaking, ‘not embarked on a 
money-making career.’’ Relatively few in num- 
bers, and widely scattered in occupation, they have 
in common that their work tends to deal with 
things of the mind, and is unlikely to provide at 
most more than a fair livelihood. ‘‘Highbrow,”’ in 
short, is a misnomer, for the conscious conviction 
of mental superiority that marks the “highbrow”’ 
is not a necessary characteristic.—Current Educa- 
tion. 

NOBLE BOOKS 

Noble books bring their thought and give it to 
us, not as men bring their treasures to a warehouse, 
laying them down there upon the floor as on a for- 
eign, unrelated substance, but as you bring the 
spark of fire to a pile of wood which has within it 
the power of burning and turning into fire. It is 
not the fullness of their hands which makes them 
welcome. It is the delicacy and discrimination of 
the finger which they lay upon some spring in us 
and by which they set some of our nature free.— 
Phillips Brooks. 
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FOR THE GOOD OF THE ORDER 

We have plenty of teachers’ organizations in 
Wisconsin, but they are all devoted to professional 
advancement, and very properly so. It is to the 
credit of teachers that in their organizations they 
have been more eager to advance their profes- 
sional interests than to improve their financial 
status. The time has arrived, however, when some 
thought must be given to increasing the tangible 
rewards for teaching. All other groups of work- 
ers are organized for the purpose of promoting 
their welfare, not only professionally, but finan- 
cially and socially; and unless teachers organize 
for this same purpose, they will continue to come 
out at the small end of the horn, as Shakespeare 
would say. 

What kind of a promotional organization should 
teachers establish ? That’s the question. Some say 
that the best plan would be to affiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor. The A. F. L. has 
been of immeasurable benefit to those who work 
with their hands; but it does not seem appropriate 
for teachers to amalgamate with the Federation. 
The Federation is a class organization. It is in 
constant conflict with another class organization. 
It is a militant body, and properly so; but teach- 
ers should not be militant in this sense. Teachers 
ean not take sides and become affiliated with one 
class against another class in the community or 
the state. Teachers are servants of the community 
as a whole, and not of one group. They exist for 
the sole purpose of teaching truth to the young; 
but if they should join one part of the community 
in conflict with another part, they would become 
partisans, and they would cease to be teachers. 

At the same time teachers are feeling keenly 
that they have been treated unjustly, and that they 
will not receive deserved recognition until they 
can make a show of organized power. If they 
should amalgamate with the A. F. L., they would 
cain the support of this powerful organization ; 
and this consideration, and this alone, is leading 


teachers in some places to take a step which they 
would never take if they did not feel that they 
were driven to desperation. 

Mr. Harvey’s 
Committee on Publicity is pointing the way. If 
all the teachers of the state will join together in 


But there is a better way out. 


an organization for the purpose of acquainting 
the people of the state with the actual situation in 
the teaching profession, they will have power 
cnough to make an impression, and a deep one, 
on the public mind. ‘This impression can not 
be made so long as teachers act independently and 
isolatedly, but a plan is proposed now so that 
they may act unitedly. In union there will be 
strength, and probably sucecess. 

We should have in this state a permanent or- 
ganization for the sole purpose of promoting the 
good of the order. Let the various educational 
organizations continue to devote themselves to 
professional improvement. We should not confuse 
the discussion of professional with personal, and 
But we must 
give attention to personal and monetary matters, 


especially with monetary questions. 


and we should do so in a way which will cause 
the public to give respectful ear to our cause. 
This can be accomplished through a dignified or- 
ganization, and in no other way. 

It is probable that presently Mr. Harvey’s com- 
mittee will ask every teacher in the state to be- 
come a member of the new organization or society, 
If every teacher ac- 
cepts the invitation (and no one will decline it 


or whatever it may be called. 


who appreciates its importance and significance), 
we will then be enabled in this state to exalt the 
profession of teaching in the public mind. We 
will be able to impress local boards of education 
and communities at large with the magnitude and 
We should 
he able also to secure for the teacher substantial 


dignity of teaching as a profession. 


rewards and recognition which in due course will 
put teaching on a par with any profession in re- 
spect to the emoluments derived from its practice 
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and the social position accorded to the practitioner. 
This sounds idealistic; but as a matter of fact, 
teaching in a number of places is at this moment 
moving rapidly forward to the realization of this 
program. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TEACHERS 

OUT IN FRONT 

The writer has about concluded from his obser- 
vations of the work in a number of high schools 
that the teachers of household arts, taken as a 
whole, are leading the procession in presenting 
their work so that it is interesting and profitable 
to high-school pupils. In most of the schools 
we have seen recently, the work of the department 
of household arts is more closely connected with 
the needs of life than the work of any other de- 
partment. And the work is not only practical, 
in the sense that the pupils do in school what they 
will have actually to do outside of school, but it is 
also well-established scientific 


grounded upon 


principles. ‘The domestic science teachers, so far 
as we have talked with them, appreciate the im- 
portance of building their work upon a secure 
foundation in chemistry, biology, and physiology. 
3ut they go farther and lead their pupils to apply 
scientific principles under the conditions which 
they will meet in real life. It may be doubted 
whether teachers in any other department in the 
high school are more successful than household 
arts teachers in developing both the theoretical and 
the applied aspects of their respective subjects. 
The domestic science teachers are exceedingly en- 
thusiastic in their work; they have confidence that 
their subject is of interest and importance to every 
girl; they are not led astray by the illusion of 
formal discipline; they do not have to combat a 
long tradition of mechanical teaching; and these 
facts may account for the vitality of their work. 


THE EXCLUSION OF DEFECTIVE 

CHILDREN FROM SCHOOL 

Teachers and parents throughout the country 
are discussing the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin in an action of mandamus brought 
by a father to compel the board of education of 
the city of Antigo to reinstate his son who had 
been excluded from the schools because of disturb- 
ing personal characteristics. The boy was born 
a cripple and while in school he exhibited nervous 
defects which were offensive to the pupils and 


teachers. He was afflicted with paralysis of his 
hands and feet, and his voice had an abnormal 
quality which was annoying to pupils and teach- 
ers. The school board declared that he interfered 
with the work of normal pupils and so he was 
excluded from the school. The Supreme Court 
sustained the board in its action. 

The right of a child of school age to attend a 
public school is unquestioned, provided that he 
meets certain requirements which must be exacted 
of every pupil for the welfare of all the pupils. 
No father would question the right or reasonable- 
ness of a board of education in dismissing from 
the schools any child who was suffering from 
scarlet any other contagious disease. 
Neither would a fair-minded father question the 
right or reasonableness of a board of education in 
excluding a pupil who was lawless or vicious so 
that he interfered with the proper work of the 
school. In the same way a father should acknowl- 
edge the right and reasonableness of a board of 
education in excluding a defective child whose 
defects are so obtrusive that they disturb or of- 
fend or distress pupils or teachers. The right of 
a child to attend! a public school implies his 


fever or 


willingness and also his power to conform to con- 
ditions, rules and regulations essential to the wel- 
fare of all the pupils. 

The time will come in American schools, as it 
has already come in certain foreign schools, when 
a child with any marked nervous defect as stutter: 
ing, stammering, Saint Vitus dance, or featural 
distortion will be excluded from schools for nor- 
All 
are likely te be imitated, uncousciously 


mal children. forms of observable nervous 
defects 
ef course, by normal children. One of the pro- 
foundest impulses of human nature is to imitate 
Unfortunately, defects as well as nor- 
mal characteristics are copied. To a large extent 
one must imitate what he looks upon or what he 
hears, and often the more he tries not to imitate 
a defect the more it fastens itself upon his atten- 
tion, with the result that in the end he will copy 
it. Soa normal child should not be put in a sit- 
uation where defects of any kind are frequently 
seen or heard, even though he consciously strives 
to avoid reproducing the defect in himself. 
THE TRIBULATIONS OF AN 
EDITORIAL WRITER 


Some of the readers of the Journal who have 


associates, 
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opened their hearts througii correspondence to 
the writer of these notes feel that the world is 
full of trouble these times, and they are appre- 
hensive concerning the evils that each new day 
may bring forth. But no matter in what hard 
places their lines may have fallen, they should 
return thanks every night that with their other 
tvials they do not have to endure the ill-treatment 
of printers and proof readers. ‘The writer never 
takes a glance at a new batch of editorials in this 
Journal that he does not experience violent cardiae 
disturbances. He is constantly wondering what 
new fool thing the printers atid proof readers will 
make him say. They never fail to put at least 
one absurdity over on him. 

In the last issue, for instance, among a number 
of minor tragedies they made him say, in referring 
to the present situation in the educational world, 
that these were “monotonous” days for the teacher. 
What the writer said was that they were mo- 
mentous times. If there is anything under heaven 
that is not true it is that these are “monotonous” 
days for teachers. If the printer and proof reader 
had searched through an English dictionary for a 
word that would not describe the present situa- 
iion with regard to teaching they could not have 
found a more suitable one than “monotonous.” 

An editorial writer has to bear all the afflic- 
tions that other people suffer, and in addition he 
inust endure the slings and outrageous fortune 
rendered out to him by printers and proof readers. 
'he only consolation he feels when he runs over 
his printed stuff each month is that his readers 
have the good sense to appreciate that he would 
not be guilty of the literary misdemeanors and 
absurdities which appear over his name. 


Give special attention to foreign born parents. 
Make them feel you are interested in them and that 
you want them to feel an interest in you. Let us 
bend our efforts to have our foreign-born friends 
and neighbors give us the best of loyalty, patriot- 
ism and love of fatherland that they brought with 
them from overseas, while we in turn give them the 
best of our loyalty, patriotism and love of the Stars 
and Stripes. Then let us take all our combined 
gifts and weave them into a fabric that shall give 
us all a better and more complete conception of 
the ideals of this American Republic. 

Teach more of United States history, more of 
civics, more of the biographies of George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, Thomas Paine, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and other great American statesmen, 
poets and diplomats.—Moderator Topics. 


OH, WHY? 
By William F. Kirk 

Oh, why should the teachers sit out in the bleachers 
When up in the grandstand is where they belong? 

We owe a concession to this great profession 
And while we withhold it our system is wrong! 

Their firm hands are leading the youth of the na- 

tion, 
Their keen minds are guiding young minds on 
their way, 

And if duty well done deserves fair compensation 
Why are not our school teachers getting more 
pay? 

Ten splendid instructors in any great college 
May earn, in the aggregate, annual pay 

Which yields them as much for their wisdom and 

knowledge 
As a heavyweight prizefighter earns in one day! 

Dear Taxpayer, answer this question by action— 

This question that cries for an answer from 
YOU: 

If rewards come to such as give most satisfaction, 

Why are not our school teachers getting their 


due? 
—COolorado School Journal. 


A CITY SUPERINTENDENT IS BUSY 
WITH HIS FINANCES. 

The following extract from a letter from one of 
the state’s big city superintendents explains a sit- 
uation which may elicit the sympathy of many 
others : 

“T am a little bit confused with all the propa- 
ganda that comes to my desk. 

Barr writes a letter asking for $1.00 to $5.00 
in order to establish a School Emergency League 

Neverman writes asking for financial aid to 
establish a state-wide organization of teachers 
with a house of delegates. 

Fitzpatrick writes, ‘Now is the time to organize 
vocational work.’ 

Harvey says, ‘Your donation, please, for the 
publicity committee.’ 

The Elks say their good-cheer basket needs to 
be filled. 

The Near East calls for aid of starving people. 

The Christmas Seal Committee must have 
funds to supply nurses. 

The local hospital want a big general subscrip- 
tion met, and on top of it all, the coal man says, 
‘Fuel is Cash.’ 

However, things never looked better. I am 
happy and eat well and sleep good, as the fellow 
said. If you give me time enough you can bank 
on my support to any reasonable purpose.” 


School Teacher—“James, can you tell me who killed 
Lincoln?” 

New Scholar, from a tough district—‘‘No, ma’am, 
we just moved up this way last week.”—Ezaechange. 
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Teaching Old Dogs New Tricks 


Illiteracy in the Nation and Some Suggestions as to its Correction 


By C. R. ROUNDS 
Head English Department, Milwaukee Normal School 


PIGRAMS have great potency for good or 
evil. We all have a measure of laziness in 


our makeup, and an epigram, if it be phrased with 
reasonable skill, so as to have a telling swing and 
forceful cadence together with a portion of plausi- 
bility, is very likely to gain general acceptance for 
the simple reason that we find it easier to accept it 
than to analyze its meaning or test its truth. “You 
can’t teach an old dog new tricks” is such a maxim. 
It will be the pur- 


growing to manhood and womanhood, the voting 
is being done by adults, and we should see the ne- 
cessity for bringing these adults to a standard of 
intelligence where voting becomes something more 
than guesswork, and citizenship takes on some- 

thing of its proper dignity and responsibility. 
Now, the army’s experience showed two things 
very clearly about adult education: That the men 
want to learn and that they can learn. As soon as 
word went forth in 





pose of this paper to 
show, in brief com- 
pass, not only that 
the maxim is_ not 
true, but that in a 
democracy such a 
maxim must never 
be accepted as the 
truth. 

Army tests during 
the recent war re- 
vealed several start- 
ling facts with re- 
spect to the general 
level of intelligence 
among American 
men of military age. 
While the -propor- 
tionate amount of il- 
literacy varied great- 
ly as among differ- 
ent units in our 
army, as accurate a 
computation as can 
be made from the 





Do you believe that adult. illiterates are a 
hopeless drag upon progressive America be- 
cause they are like old dogs? Does the fact 
that we average up as a nation of sixth graders 
discourage you to whom education is of in- 
estimable value? What about our millions of 
illiterates who think liberty means license 
because they do not understand their own 
America? 

Mr. Rounds found out while instructing in 
the army in France that from one-fourth to 
one-fifth of our soldiers were unable to write 
a letter home or read a newspaper, and that 
America ranks only ninth among the nations 
of the world in the stamping out of illiteracy. 

How can this condition be changed? How 
does Mr. Rounds know it can be changed? 
Read this article and then think about what 
you are doing to feed the grown-up children 
who are hungering for knowledge. 


EDITOR. 








the A. E. F. that 
school opportunities 
would be offered to 
a limited number of 
men, the authorities 
were swamped with 
requests for such 
schooling. I have or- 
ganized and taught 
classes in elementary 
English work where 
conditions were very 
adverse according to 
our ordinary stand- 
ards; where _ there 
was insufficient 
light, and where 
heating, seating and 
blackboard facilities 
were wholly lacking ; 
where we had no 
texts and but little 
opportunity for quiet 
study; and yet these 
men were eager to 





various army tests warrants the statement that 
from one fourth to one-fifth of our soldiers were 
unable to read material of the grade of difficulty 
of an ordinary newspaper, with intelligence, or to 
write a letter home. Representative ‘Towner is 
authority for the statement that the United States 
ranks ninth among the nations of the world in the 
stamping out of illiteracy. Americans will do 
well to think twice before they boast of the intelli- 
gence of their nation, or complain of those “ignor- 
ant foreigners.” 

But this is a democracy, and these men, ignor- 
ant and intelligent alike, determine by their votes 
the destiny of our country. It is well enough to 
say that the safety of our nation lies in its public 
schools, and perhaps no statement is truer; but 
we should remember that while our children are 


learn, and many more would have come in had it 
been possible to excuse them from military duty. 
The subjects they most desired in the schools I 
helped to organize in the Paris district were Eng- 
lish, commercial arithmetic, American history and 
civics, and French. Our men felt keenly their 
ignorance of our history and our institutions of 
government. I have never had more attentive or 
inspiring audiences than groups of our soldiers 
gathered for a lecture on American history and 
ideals. And the men who showed the most eager- 
ness in the discussions that followed were colored 
troops from our southern states. The same type 
of experience is reported by other members of the 
Army Educational Corvs. In fact there never was 
a time after school work began in the A. E. F. 
when all the soldiers who desired schooling were 
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able to get it. 

My experience did not take me into classes with 
the illiterates, and while that phase of the school 
work was sometimes reported as being discourag- 
ing, many of the most enthusiastic of our teachers 
were those who taught grown men to read and 
write; and certainly no teachers took keener pride 
or felt greater joy in their work than some of 
those who first led men to the point where they 
were able to send a letter home to their people. 
Certain it is that these men were eager enough to 
learn when they had good teaching; and likewise 
is it true that in no phase of the work was it more 
difficult to get good teaching. 

Enough has been said to show that adults proved 
themselves eager to learn. ‘The question now re- 
mains: Could they learn’ Did the educational 
work really amount to anything’ In answering 
that question let me admit at once that what we 
accomplished fell far short of our ideals. ‘The 
lime was too short; personnel both of teachers 
and students shifted too frequently; texts were 
too scarce; a score of other factors were adverse. 
Nevertheless, any one familiar with the actual 
school work in the A. E. F. will testify to the fact 
that much real education went on. Perhaps the 
greatest work was with the illiterates. We were 
told in April, at the great conference in Beaune, 
that about 20,000 illiterates had already been 
taught to read and write. Many thousands more 
must have been taught before the men were 
brought home. Thousands of young men learned 
more about the history and institutions of their 
country in these army schools and lectures in 
France than they had ever learned in America. 
Other thousands studied agriculture, mechanical 
arts, engineering and kindred practical subjects. 
Something like 5,000 students were at the Agri- 
cultural School at Allerey, near Beaune. 

Of all the students I saw at work, perhaps the 
most completely happy and most thoroughly ab- 
sorbed in their work were the art students. One 
Edwin James, a newspaper correspondent for the 
New York Times and other papers, found great 
cause for hilarity last February, when it was quite 
the style to attack the Y. M. C. A., in the fact 
that the “Y” was planning to teach art to the 
boys in the A. E. F. Well, I wish Mr. James 
might have been with me to see the boys sketching 
in all sorts of places—at the feet of old arches, on 
the banks of the Seine, in the Tuilleries, in old 
ruins, in all sorts of out-of-the-way places. He 
might have restrained his mirth. Art is in the 
very air in France, and to have denied our men 
all opportunity for its pursuit would have been 
short-sighted and unjust. When the army took 
over the educational work in April, art schools 
were established in Beaune and Paris, and many 
students expressed a desire to stay in France to 
pursue their favorite study. The same was true 


of many of our men in French and English uni- 
versities. From post school to higher school, men 
who had long been away from school work, dtd 
learn. You can teach old dogs new tricks. 

Now, what about America? Never was there 
an age in America when there was greater need 
for steadiness, poise and intelligence. Plausible 
arguments assailing all we hold dear are set forth 
both openly and secretly, and the only antidote 
for this poisonous doctrine is knowledge. We have 
something like thirty million voters in this nation. 
from two to five million of whom cannot be called 
literate. Many millions more cannot read or 
speak English. Still more have no notion of the 
meaning of liberty; they think it means license; 
they think they may write, say or publish what 
they please. ‘They do not understand that it is 
only through a measure of poise and self-restraint 
on the part of each of us, that the liberties of any 
of us are to be kept safe. 

We average up as a nation of sixth graders, and 
millions of us are scarcely first graders. Yet we 
must run our own country. 

There is enough in the pressing need for adult 
education to challenge the best that is in us. Ex- 
perience has shown us that adults can learn. It 
is likewise true that they are eager to learn—just 
as eager here as they were on the other side of the 
water. Never has there been such interest in ex- 
tension work or night school work. Both uni- 
versity and normal schools report surprising 
growth in the attendance in their extension and 
correspondence courses. Adults feel their lack of 
information and are zealous for improvement. The 
harvest is great, and our schools will miss one of 
their greatest opportunities for service if they fail 
to lend every aid to the people of this country 
who have come to maturity in point of years, but 
have remained babes in knowledge. 

It seems to me that the normal schools are in 
position to be of particular service in the premises. 
They are in closest touch with the elementary 
schools. They should, through extension classes, 
reach these teachers and through them reach the 
communities where the teachers can be of most 
service. They might also offer a lecture service 
which should be designed to tell adults what they 
want and need to know about our country, its lit- 
erature, history, language and ideals. Our citi- 
zens, old and young, want to learn and can learn. 
With all our educational forces working together 
to help our people to get straight in their think- 
ing, truth would come into its own and ignorance 
and indjfference in our electorate—the greatest 
sources of danger in a democracy—would be re- 
placed by intelligence and enlightenment. 





“Take it over again’ is nine times out of ten 
the mark of a careless, shiftless teacher, who has 
not previously prepared and planned the lesson 
given to the class.—Exchange. 
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The Grade Teacher and the Schoolroom 
A DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO THE PROBLEMS OF THE RURAL AND GRADE TEACHER 
Conducted by Frank J. Lowth 
Principal of the Rock County Training School for Teachers 
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Honoring Lincoln and Washington in the Schoolroom, Specific Plans 
and Directions 
By ELLA J. JACOBSON 


Supervisor of Practice, Rock County Training School for Teachers 


Purposes of the Observance 


Washington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays should he 
made days of special celebration because of the 
excellent examples of manhood they offer. Then, 
too, they furnish opportunities for the teaching of 
patriotism, courage, honesty, and sincerity. Pu- 
pils may be led to see that patriotism is doing our 
duty at all times and in all places. Love of coun- 
iry is illustrated in their lives and in the lives of 
all our great statesmen, soldiers, and other true 
Americans. Love of country is best manifested 
by service. We wish to produce in the children 
the ideals which were held by Washington and 
Lincoln and to instill in them love for their coun- 
try, so that they, too, may desire’ to become leaders 
in the building of their nation. We teach the his- 
tory and meaning of the flag and endeavor to de- 
velop in the children a respect and a love for it 
and for all it represents. Our teaching and train- 
ing will give children better ideas of freedom and 
of the many privileges which we as Americans en- 
joy at the present time. Through the study of 
the lives of these two men we find excellent oppor- 
tunities for the motivation of the regular school 
work, thus making it more vital and worth while. 


How to Utilize the Regular School Work 


In the following subjects and activities the work 
may center around incidents in the lives of these 
two men: 


Reading—Kxamine your text-books to see what 



































Fig. 2 


stories they contain about Washington and Lin- 
coln, about soldiers, the flag, etc. In fact, any- 
thing that emphasizes courage, bravery, or pa- 
triotism may be used. The library books also con- 
tain many appropriate selections. Some stories 
which may be reported upon for the reading circle 
work are: “Abraham Lincoln, A True Life,” 
“True Story of George Washington,” “On the 
Trail of Washington,” “Strange Stories of Colo- 
nial Days,” “Boys of the Revolution,” “The Perfect 
Tribute,’ “A Lincoln Conseript,” “Two Little 
Confederates.” The best of these reports may be 
given as a part of the special-day program. 
Language—(a) Story telling. Beginning with 
the primary grades, stories of Washington and of 
Lincoln may be presented. Tell of their home life, 
their boyhood, ete. Do not tell the same story year 
aiter year. Find out what pupils know, then plan 
to give them something new. Outlines for each 
grade should be made so that the work may not 
overlap too much. (b) Conversational lesson. 
The stories furnish material for the conversational 
In the primary grades the following sub- 
jects may be suggestive: “How I know Lincoln 
was kind,” “Why I should like to be like Wash- 
ington,” “How I know Washington was brave,” 
“Why I think Lincoln loved his country.” In the 


lessons. 
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upper grades pupils may tell how they can show 
their patriotism, their love of country, their 
bravery, ete. (c) Picture study. There are sev- 
eral pictures which should be studied at this time, 
namely: “Washington Crossing the Delaware,” 
“Signing the Declaration of Independence,” 
“Washington at Trenton,” “Lincoln Statue-St. 
Gaudens,” “Washington Reviewing His Troops,” 
“Mount Vernon,” “The Minute Man,” “Washing- 
ton Monument.” Small copies of these pictures 
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may be purchased and put into neat booklets. 
Make an appropriate cover design for the booklet. 
A few facts relative to the painter or the scene 
may be written underneath each picture. (d) 
Dramatization. Let the children re-live some of 
the more enjoyable of the leading events con- 
nected with the lives of Washington and of Lin- 
coln. Let them play, “The Making of the First 
Flag,” “Signing the Declaration of Independence,” 
“Washington Taking Command of the Army,” 
“Washington and his Cabinet,” “Lincoln Learning 
to Read,” “Lincoln’s Boyhood.” Let the exercises 
be simple, growing out of material obtained in the 
reading, history, or language work. The pupils 
should plan the work as much as possible. (e) 
Memory work. There are splendid selections for 
memorizing which would be appropriate to learn 
at this time, as, “Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address,” 
“Q Captain! My Captain!” “Your Flag and my 
Flag,” and “The Flag Goes By.” Some of Wash- 
ington’s “Rules of Conduct” would also be good. 
(‘ood short selections for the primary grades may 
be found in school journals, readers, speakers, etc. 
(f) Written work. The oral work is a prepara- 
tion for the written work. In the intermediate 
and upper grades pupils may write short com- 
positions on “The Early Home of Lineoln,” 
“Modes of ‘Travel During Colonial Times,” 
“Mount Vernon as it is Today,” “The Qualities 
which Washington and Lincoln Possessed in Com- 
mon,” “Differences in the Lives of Washington 
und Lineoln,’ “The New Lincoln Memorial,” 
“Who is a Good American?” Pupils may also re- 
produce some of the shorter stories. The best 
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written papers from each set may be kept from 
which to choose material for the program. 
History—TVhe history work here lends itself to 
motivation and the problem method. Have the 
pupils plan to use their historic material for the 
special program. One group may present colonial 
pictures and another plantation pictures. This 
will necessitate a search for data to guide them in 
the preparation. Such a search for material will 
give more information with reference to the period 





than time spent in mere text-book work. Let them 
determine what great work Lineoln did, also what 
great work Washineton did. 

Games and exer ises—Since this is especially a 
month of patriotism let the children play soldier 
They may select a captain who chooses 
the color bearer, the drummer boy, ete. Let pupils 
march during the period devoted to physical exer- 
cises. Use the military terms in directing the 
marching. If the weather permits, the children 
may have the. exercises out of doors. They enjoy 
processions, so may march around the playground 


games, 


waving flags and singing good marching songs. 
Singing games for the primary grades, such as 
“Soldier Boy, Soldier Boy,” “Here Comes our Sol- 
dier Marching,” “Have You Seen the Soldier?” 
are very good. There are all found in “Children’s 
Singing Games,” by Mari Ruef Hofer. Flag drills 
may be practiced during the play periods. 

Songs—Sing patriotic songs such as “America, 
“Star Spangled Banner,” “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” These should be thoroughly memorized 
by every pupil in the grades. They are somewhat 
difficult for the primary grades, but parts should 
be memorized each year. 


? 


Civics—Have pupils tell several ways in which 
the people in America have liberty. What kinds 
of persons does the United States deprive of their 
liberty? Is this right? Give four names in which 
the word “liberty” appears. Why so-called ? What 
does the United States Constitution say about 
“liberty ?” How can a person serve his country? 
Tell ways in which you can serve (a) in the home, 


(b) in the school, (c) in the community, (d) in 
ihe chureh. ‘Teach patriotism in its highest mean- 
ing. True patriotism means doing our duty at all 
times. How did Lincoln show his patriotism? 
How did Washington? How may we snow our 
patriotism ? 

Drawing and construction—Draw, cut, or build 
with twies the log cabin where Lincoln was born. 
Corn stalks may be used, filling in the chinks with 
clay. Draw or cut Washington’s early home. 
isuild Mt. Vernon in the sand table. Make canoes 
and sail boats and place in the river running by 
the Mt. Vernon home. One-half of the sand table 
could be used for the Lincoln home and one-half 
for the Washineton home. Make cardboard 
hatechets. Cut and paste cherries on one side. 
(Rig 1). These ma, be given to the guests as 
souvenirs. Decorated shields may be used as 
covers for the invitations to the program. (Fig. 2.) 
Make posters with mottoes, “Red means be brave, 
white means be pure, blue means be true.” The 
shields are made of red, white and blue paper. 
(Fig. 3.) Make drawings or cuttings illustrat- 
Ing scenes or incidents in Lincoln’s or Washing- 
ton’s life. Have pupils color different American 
They may write a short story about each 
Put in booklets. (Fig. 4.) 
Washington in 


flags, 
in the laneuave class. 
Lineoln and 


Draw heads of 





Mount on gray manila paper. Use for 
hock'et covers Copy stories written in the lan- 
guage class. Draw or cut Washington’s cocked hat 
and slippers. (Fig. 5.) Make surveyor’s chains 
of one-half inch strips of red, white and blue paper. 
Children who are learning to measure may play 
they are surveyors and measure the desks, the 
room, ete. 

Decorations—Much of the material made in 
drawing and construction may be used to decorate 
the room. The front board may be decorated with 
a border of shields and eagles. Let those pupils 
who draw well decorate the boards with scenes 
from the lives of Washington and of Lincoln. At 
the front of the room may be placed the pictures 
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of Washington and Lincoln. Drape the flag above 
them. 


The Washington-Lincoln Program 


Points to consider in planning a program. (a) 
A program commemorating the birthdays of the 
two heroes may be given this year on the Friday 
afternoon following Lincoln’s birthday and pre- 
ceding Washington’s, Feb. 20th. (b) Plan the 
program in time so the different parts may be 
well prepared. (c) It should consist of the best 





Fig. 5 


material worked up in the different classes. (d) 
Select material which is worth while. (e) Choose 
selections within the pupil’s ability. Do not have 
anyone give anything that is too difficult. (f) The 
dramatizations of plays should not require elab- 
orate costumes. Children should help plan the 
costumes after carefully studying the characters. 
(g) The spirit of patriotism should dominate the 
exercises. 

Flag Salute. 

Song—“The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Roll Call—Washington’s “Rules of Conduct.” 

Essay—“Mount Vernon as it is Today.” 

Song—“Land of Mine.” 

Play—*The History of the Flag.” 

Recitation—“The Gettysburg Address.” 

Dramatization of Songs—“Soldier Boy, Soldier 

Boy,” “Here Comes our Soldier Marching.” 

Recitation—“O Captain! My Captain !” 

Colonial and Plantation Pictures. 

Flag Drill—Primary Grades. 

Song—“America”—By all present. 


References 

Songs. 

1. “Stories of Great 
Colonel Nicholas Smith. 

2. “Washington’s Birthday” 
dell Song Book IT). 

3. “America the Beautiful” (55 Community 
Songs). 

4. “Marching Song” (Churchill-Grindell Song 
Book IT). 
5. “Salute to the Flag” (Riley and Gaynot 
“Songs of the Child World” No. 2). 

6. “Soldier Boy” (Hollis Dann—First year). 
Poems. 

1. “O Captain! My Captain” (Walt Whitman’s 
Poems). 

2. “Love of Country” (Selections for Study 
and Memorizing). 


National Songs” by 


(Churchill-Grin- 
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3. “The Flag Goes By” (Selections for Study 
and Memorizing). 

4. “Ship of State” (Longfellow’s Poems). 

5. “The American Flag’ (Poems by Grades—- 
Eighth Year). 
Stories and Prose Selections. 

1. “The Meaning of Our Flag’ (Hyde’s School 
Speaker and Reader). 

2. “Our Debt to the Nation’s Heroes” (School 
Speaker and Reader). 

3. Selection on Patriotism and Courage (School 
Speaker and Reader). 

!. “Washington’s Inaugural Address” 
Sesame-Vol. IIT). 

5. Selections for Washington’s and Lincoln’s 
Birthdays (Days and Deeds, Prose). 

6. “Lives of Poor Boys Who Became Famous” 
(Mrs. Bolton). 


(Open 


SOME SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACH 
ING CIVICS IN A COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Base All of the Teaching Upon Experience 


The teacher of civics needs to realize that no 
successful teaching of any subject ever fails to 
utilize the experience of the child. Whether we 
plan to do so or not, all of our teaching must pro- 
ceed from the known to the related unknown of 
the particular child’s knowledge. The known is 
Johnny's particular known, not the known in gen- 
eral. In teaching civics there is a field or region 
of observational or perceptional knowledge which 
corresponds to the facts of home geography. We 
must get these facts of experience to the surface 
and use them. Moreover, we must arrange to add 
to this stock of civics images, so to speak. Any 
teaching not based upon the objective and con- 
crete use of images is time wasted. 


Bring the Pupil’s Present Knowledge to the 
Surface 

Conversational exercises should bring into con- 
sciousness the knowledge of local government 
which the child possesses. Who are the members 
of the school board? What are they for? When 
elected? Where elected? Did you ever go to the 
annual school meeting? Who is the chairman of 
the town board? Have you ever seen this man? 
Many questions of this sort will get the child to 
see the immediately practical character of the lo- 
cal governments. Every rural teacher should 
make use of Kinsman’s “Local Government in 
Wisconsin.” 

Make Use of Books on Citizenship in the 
Sixth Grade 

It is a fact that a large percentage of boys and 
girls in Wisconsin do not get beyond the sixth 
erade. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
that such children get some notion and apprecia- 
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tion of our government—federal, state, and local 
—before they leave school. The writer is con- 
vinced that the use of one of the following books 
in the sixth grade as supplemental reading matter 
and also as the basis of discussion and topical 
recitation would prove of the greatest value. 

It would be very useful if the pupils had access 
to all of these books: “Community Civics,” Field 
and Nearing, The Maemillan Company; “The 
Young Citizen’s Reader,” Reinseh, Benj. H. San- 
born & Company; “Lessons for Junior Citizens,” 
Hill, Ginn & Company; “How the People Rule,” 
Hoxie, Silver, Burdett & Company; “The Young 
Citizen,” Dole, D. C. Heath & Company; “The 
Young American,” Judson, Chas. E. Merrill Com- 
pany. 

Collect Useful Material of Various Sorts 

Every teacher of civics should have a good-sized 
pasteboard box in which she will keep concrete 
illustrative material collected from time to time. 
In this box should be found pictures clipped from 
the papers and magazines, election notices, ballots 
of various sorts, lists of names of district, town, 
county, and state officers. Here also is the latest 
copy of the proceedings of the county board, ete.. 
etc. An alert teacher will find an abundance of 
such material which will make civics seem real to 
boys and girls. 


Stress the Work of the School Society 


Make much of the school society as a concrete 
exemplification of government actually in opera- 
tion. The teacher must teach and train the chil- 
dren how to conduct a public meeting. There are 
very valuable suggestions in the Common School 
Manual and also in the special state bulletin on 
ihe school “societies. The twelve-year-old boy 
should understand the significance of his learning 
to be an efficient chairman. The school board, the 
state senate and assembly, the house of representa- 
tives, and the United States senate, each needs 
and has a chairman. Most people know practically 
nothing of parliamentary practice. In the school 
society the teacher of civics will find a wonderful 
opportunity to give the pupils a very greatly 
needed instruction and training. If our democ- 
racy is to be sound and safe we must have an in- 
telligent citizenship. The main purpose in teach- 
ing civics, as in all the work of the school, is to 
train boys and girls to become efficient citizens. 


Use the Blue Book and the State Railroad Map 


Make good use of the Blue Book and of the 
state railroad map. The teacher and the children 
should study the pictures and should be interested 
in some of the biographies. The lists of officers 
with their salaries will prove suggestive and in- 
teresting. The writer believes that a teacher is 
justified in calling attention to salaries, and in 


comparing the salaries of officers of different 
kinds. In the 1919 Blue Book the department de- 
voted to Wisconsin’s war activities should be given 
attention. There is much valuable material un- 
der the head of “Departments of State Govern- 
ment.” Don’t fail to consider, also, the various 
commissions, boards, ete. The list of newspapers 
is worth noting. Teachers will, of course, refer 
especially to their own counties. Have the pupils 
find the population of their town or village and 
also note increase in population for the past dec- 
ade. 

The state railroad map should be used to locate 
the state normal schools, the state charitable, 
penal, reformatory, and educational institutions, 
as well as for other purposes. Pupils should be 
drilled so that these places can be pointed out 
without any reference to names. A slated outline 
map of Wisconsin is also very useful for this pur- 
pose. On this state railroad map pupils should 
bound their own county, be able to give the tier 
of counties bordering on Illinois, un Lake Mich- 
ivan, on the Mississippi river. All this should be 
done without the use of printed names, of course. 
This is geography, but it is also civics. Civics and 
geography are closely related in certain aspects. 
Locate the smallest county in the state. The 
largest. Locate the capital. The metropolis. Call 
attention to the principal meridian, the base line, 
the township lines. Spend plenty of time in teach- 
ing land survey thoroughly. 

(To be continued next month) 


TEACHING AGRICULTURE AND NATURE 
STUDY 


There are many good text-books at the present 
time for use in teaching these subjects but of 
course the teacher will not really get down to 
brass tacks unless she teaches things. In order to 
teach things pupils must either go where they are 
or else the objects of various sorts must be brought 
to the schoolhouse. 

The writer suggests that the teacher who is ex- 
pected to do this sort of work should first of all 
place a table in the corner of the room on which to 
display specimens of various kinds. The children 
are usually very glad to bring to school such things 
as weeds, leaves, pieces of bark, earthworms, ‘tad- 
poles, grasshoppers, seeds, ete., etc. If the teacher 
will secure a good, simple microscope, the chil- 
dren will soon become interested in making a 
closer examination of the various specimens. Quit. 
a bit of this work can be done in general exercises. 
and all of the children will be interested and ben- 
efited. The subjects should be studied throughout 
the vear, and it will not be difficult to collect 
many suitable specimens for study from time to 
time. 

The idea here presented is that of getting the 
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children accustomed to the method of objective 
study by having plenty of material available. It 
is far more important to develop an interest and 
the habit of investigation and inquiry, than it is 
to teach any large number of facts. Text-book 
work without constant reference to plants and ani- 
mals and rocks themselves will be barren and un- 
profitable. 

The successful teacher of these subjects in the 
grades is the one who also has each child make 
individual collections and mountings of weeds, 
leaves, seeds, ete. Children delight in work of 
this character, and the sense of ownership wil! 
stimulate them to do well. 

So, to be concrete and specific, the writer makes 
the following pointed suggestions : 

(1) Have a table for specimens and apparatus 
to place in the corner of the room. 

(2) Encourage the children to bring in all sorts 
of objects for study and investigation. 

(3) Examine carefully with the naked eye and 
also use a simple microscope, the kind which may 
be purchased for about a dollar and a half ana 
which sets on a tripod. 

(4) Train pupils to run down subjects, like 
grasshopper, for example, in the various reference 
books, getting all the information available. 

(5) The teacher will require uniform note 
books and a uniform method of writing up de- 
scriptions. This year the writer, who is teaching 
general science, had the experiments written up 
under these heads: (a) Aim. (b) Materials used. 
(c) What was done. (d) What happened. (e) 
Conclusion. A uniformity of requirement in these 
matters is good language training. 

(6) The teacher can do considerable in getting 
pupils to make neat, simple drawings. The habit 
of drawing or sketching will be of great service to 
pupils in the years to come. 

(7) In connection with the drawings and the 
mounting of specimens, simple descriptions are 
valuable. For example, the pupil may make a de- 
scriptive comparison between the maple and the 
elm leaves. Accompanying such a description, of 
course, should be neat drawings of the leaves on 
a large scale, showing the general form, kind of 
edge, ete. 

(8) If a pupil can collect a constantly growing 
set of individual mounts and drawings, his inter- 
est will of course constantly increase. Growing in- 
terest and the habit of investigation are of the 
very greatest importance. P. J. 


FUTILITY OF MERE FIGURES 
Whenever possible, facts and figures should be 
presented graphically by the use of diagrams of 
various sorts. This is the modern way of presenta- 
tion. Of course there are some figures that should 
not be given much attention in any case. The 
writer has known teachers to require pupils to 
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learn populations of countries and of cities, for 
example. Such werk is a foolish waste of time and 
is closely related to the foolishness of requiring 
pupils to learn the names of the various bones in 
the body. Over two hundred in all. Facts and 
figures stay in mind best if they can be shown by 
way of comparison and contrast. 

To illustrate this point, suppose that we de- 
sired to diagram the relative values of the leading 
crops grown in Wisconsin. The following diagram 
shows the whole thing at a glance, almost: 
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The values are given in round numbers and thev 
are not the latest ones. Pupils will be interested 
in securing the most up-to-date statistics. 

If teachers will make constant use of diagrams, 
sketches and tabulations in arithmetic, geography, 
history, agriculture, etc., they will find that pupils 
will retain the facts and figures presented much 
more firmly. It often happens that colored crayon 
can also be used to advantage. A teacher can buy 
a box of colored crayons—twelve assorted colors— 
for about twenty-five cents. Pupils should also 
have colored crayons for use in sketching on their 
paper, and these can be purchased for about ten 
cents a box. 

A teacher will frequently find it highly advan- 
tageous to reduce facts and figures to diagram, 
graph, or tabular statement. This will assist the 


pupil in forming images and it will also clarify 
his thinking—a consummation much to be de- 


F. J. L. 


sired. 





SPECIAL DAYS TO BE OBSERVED IN 
THE SCHOOLROOM 


A list of days and dates has been compiled in 
one of the county training schools for reference 
use in connection with the work of the literary 
society. A neat, typewritten copy is kept posted 
on the bulletin board and students make a copy 
to use in their country schools. No doubt this list 
is incomplete, and anyone reading this item will 
confer a favor by sending any additions to the 
conductor of this department. 

Pupils should be made intelligent and alert con- 
cerning the great personalities who have done so 
much to advance the happiness and welfare of 
mankind. Biography is a fascinating study, and 
a great deal can be done in almost any school to 
interest boys and girls in the lives and characters 
of great men and women. 

Every month during 1920 a number of days for 
special observance will be listed in this depart- 
ment. 

January 

New Year’s Day—January 1. 

Benjamin Franklin—January 17, 1706. 

Edgar Allan Poe—January 19, 1809. 

Robert EK. Lee—January 19, 1807. 

Stonewall Jackson—January 21, 1824. 

Robert Burns—January 25, 1759. 

William MelWinley (Carnation Day)—January 
29, 184 1. F. A i b. 


PLAYING STORE 
Supt. W. W. Wootwortu, 
La Fayette Co. 


A device which has brought practical results in 
several schools of Lafayette county, is a store 
game for children in the arithmetic classes. 

Empty packages and cans are brought by the 
children from their homes; corn, peas, beans and 
other things sold by weight are obtained; some 
inexpensive cloth, braid and ribbon are secured. 
A pair of cheap scales or balances may be bor- 
rowed, and a yard stick is obtained to be fastened 
to an improvised counter. Money may be used. 
The value of each piece being written on it; or 
school money may be purchased. All the material 
to be sold is arranged on shelves built into light 
wooden boxes, or fixed up in some other way. 

Some pupil is chosen for the “store keeper” and 
he must always figure up each bill and count out 
the change according to the Austrian method. 
Problems prepared beforehand are written on the 
board, telling what to buy and how much money 
to give the dealer. Price lists are made and neatly 
written or printed on the board. With the money 
provided, each child goes to the store, buys some- 
thing and determines whether the change received 
is correct. In some classes, each child makes oul 
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a bill of the goods purchased and the dealer re- 
ceipts it when the bill is paid. Checks are some- 
times used in payment. Cloth is not cut, but pins 
are used to mark the amount sold. 

The game is also used as language work, each 
child being required to give in complete state- 
ments, what he bought, how much he paid and 
what change he received. Some geography work 
may be emphasized, the pupils being requested to 
find the places where different goods are raised or 
manufactured. Sometimes a special sale is held 
on a certain article, and the storekeeper for the 
day must prepare the advertisement and write it 
on the board. Colored crayon will be found usefui 
in doing this work. 

OUTLINE FOR LOCAL HISTORY 

The following is an outline which has been 
worked out in the teachers’ meeting to be used as 
a guide for the local history. This is merely a sug- 
gestive outline and you will undoubtedly have to 
change it to fit the conditions in your particular 
district, but it may be of some help. 

With this as a guide, work out the outline that 
you will use, then develop your story from your 
outline. Do not try to do too much of this at 
once. Correlating it with your language, geog- 
raphy and history lessons, it will no doubt take the 
greater part of the year to complete the history. 

1. Description of district at time of settlement. 
2. Earliest settlers. 

a. Who they were. 

b. Where they came from. 

ce. Why they came. 

d. How they came. 

2. When they came. 
Length of time to make journey. Experiences. 
g. Where they settled. 
h. How they got their land. 
3. Living conditions, 
a. Homes. 
1. How built. 
2. Where built. 
3. Materials. 
4. Furnishings. 
b. Occupations. (Work out one typical to your 
district. ) 
1. Farming. 
2. Lumbering. 
3. Trapping and hunting. 
t, Cranberry raising. 
5. Home manufactures. 

c. Nearest neighbors. 

d. Hardships. 

e. Social life. 

4. Indians. 

a. Tribes. 

b. Character. 

1. Treatment of white people. 


Nationality. 
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2. Treatment by white people. 
ce. Methods of trading. 
d. Modes of living. 
e. Indian stories. 


5. Markets. 
a. Location, name of, who had charge. 
b. Size. 
ce. Distance. 
d. Roads. 
e. Means of travel. 
f. Time it took. 
g. What they took to market. 
h. What they brought from market. 
i. Prices. 
j. Mail. 
6. Progress of community. 
a. How fast settlers came. 
b. Did they make permanent homes ? 


Nearer markets. 
Community organizations. 
1. Schools. 

2. Churches. 

3. Social gatherings. 

e. Methods of transporting. 
f. Means of travel. 

1. Roads. 

2. Railroads. 


7. Important events. 
8. Present conditions. 


ae 


Country teachers and pupils will render a very 
important community service by getting together 
as many facts in the history of the district or com- 
munity as possible. The gathering of material of 
this sort and then organizing it into a well-bal- 
anced historical record constitutes an exceedingly 
valuable kind of language training. ‘The sociai 
service involved is a most significant part of a 
pupil’s education.—Juneau County Bulletin. 


WHAT SHALL I HAVE FOR GENERAL 
EXERCISES? 


Is there a teacher asking how to make her gen- 
eral exercises interesting ? 

Sing, by all means sing. Don’t say you can’t 
do it. You must sing. Get a supply of little 
song books which need not cost more than ten 
or fifteen cents each. Then, if you can’t sing, 
find someone somewhere to come in and teach you 
and the children. A school without singing—not 
hollering simply—is to be pitied. Sing the easy 
songs, the patriotic songs, the old songs, the chil- 
dren’s songs. 

Read a little from some good book and talk 
about the book so as to get the children to read it 
by themselves. Read parts here and there so as 
to stimulate curiosity. Call attention to the 
pictures and to the characters. 
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Read inspiring short poems. If a teacher will 
do this with appreciation and expression it is an 
exceedingly valuable means of education and 
training. Of course no teacher can read a poem 
with appreciation unless she knows and feels it 
herself. It is risky to read good poetry in this 
way unless the reader loves it herself. 

Talk to the children upon topics in which you 
desire to interest them, sometimes nature study, 
sometimes the laws of hygiene, and again it may 
be a suitable lesson pertaining to manners and 
morals, ete., ete. 

Some of the older pupils may be trained to talk 
upon topics in which they are interested. John, 
the fourteen year old boy, may tell how his father 
raises good corn and Mary may give an account 
of her trip to the state or county fair. Book re- 
ports are very good if pupils are interested and 
also if they are shown how to discriminate the 
wheat from the chaff. 

The general exercise period is a fine time to 
study weeds, leaves, birds, ete., ete. Even the 
smaller children can bring in specimens of vari- 
ous kinds, and an interest in life round about may 
be aroused and maintained. Work of this char- 
acter is of the very greatest value. 

The general exercise period on a rainy day may 
be a most opportune time to teach a rainy-day 
game. Pupils may practice playing the game dur- 
ing this period with profit. 

Teachers have often used this period to advan- 
tage in conducting vocal, phonic, or voice drills 
of various sorts. There are many helps on this 
subject which a teacher can get, and the training 
school or the normal school will be glad to offer 
suggestions. 

The general exercise period is a proper time for 
intellectual games and contests of various sorts. 
Geography guessing games for example, are in 
order. Contests in the fundamental processes of 
arithmetic are good. See suggestions in “Social 
and Civic Center Work in Rural Schools” put out 
by the State Department. 

Very frequently the grade and the rural teacher 
will use the general period to question and in- 
struct pupils concerning what is going on in this 
great world. Every rural school should have the 
little paper “Current Events” and probably a 
first-class daily, also. Recently a large Sunday 
school was asked by an up-to-date Sunday school 
superintendent what great event was now tak- 
ing place in the industrial world. The school 
of two hundred or more bright boys and girls did 
not respond until the superintendent asked a lead- 
ing question or two to draw them out. Every live 
teacher keeps posted herself and she keeps her 
pupils posted, also. Four or five minutes each 
day devoted to the big events will keep the teacher 
and the children alert and active in this important 
respect. 
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Plans for Educating the Public as to the Needs of Our 
Schools and Our Teachers 


Preliminary Report of the Publicity Committee of 
the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 


To the Teachers of Wisconsin: 


The Wisconsin ‘Teachers’ Association, at its 
meeting in November, adopted a resolution pro- 
viding for a Publicity Committee, whose duty 
should be to organize a state-wide campaign for 
the purpose of securing an educated public senti- 
ment in favor of better schools, for adequate equip- 
iment and maintenance funds for all grades of 
schools, and for such increase in the salaries of 
teachers from the kindergarten to the university 
as will secure the best service, retain efficient 
teachers now in the employ of the public, and as- 
sure an adequate supply of thoroughly trained 
teachers for the future. 

The association made provision for financing 
the work of this committee from the funds of the 
association, to the extent of $1,000. 

The committee held its first meeting in Madi- 
son, Saturday, November 29th. The following 
is a general statement of the committee’s plan of 
work as agreed upon at that meeting: 

I. Through questionnaire and correspondence 
to secure such information from city and county 
superintendents as may be desired regarding pres- 
ent educational conditions in each locality, so far 
as equipment and maintenance of the physical ele- 
ments of the school system are concerned; the 
present supply of competent teachers ; number who 
have given uy teaching within the past year be- 
cause of low salaries; local conditions as to num- 
ber of people beginning preparation for teaching ; 
present salary schedules with estimated increase 
necessary to retain or secure thoroughly competent 
teachers; present activities in the way of medical 
inspection, school nurse or other agencies for con- 
serving the health of those attending the schools 
of every grade, from the rural school to the uni- 
versity ; such portions of the above information as 
may be desired from each of the higher educa- 
tional institutions of the state. 

Il. To gather from every source available 
throughout the United States, information con- 
cerning the financial support of schools, and sal- 
aries of teachers, new work being undertaken in 
education for better citizenship; new plans for the 
development of vocational education; present and 
proposed plans for medical inspection of schools, 
and for improving health conditions in the schools. 
This material, together with that called for under 
Section I is to be utilized in preparing material 
for the educational work of the committee. Such 
inaterial must be organized, edited, printed, and 


distributed so as to reach every community in the 
state, not only through the public press, but 
through other agencies. 

\1I. In order to properly utilize the material 
icferred to in Section II it will be necessary to 
have a definite organization of the teachers in 
every county and city superintendent district and 
in each of the higher educational institutions of 
the state. This organization in each district 
~iould have an executive committee of such as 
inay be decided upon by the teachers of the dis- 
trict. This executive committee should be the 
agency for dissemination of educational material 
sent out by the publicity committee. Each or- 
ganization should have a secretary and treasurer 
who should be members of its executive committee. 
ihe local organization should provide for such 
working committees. as in the judgment of the 
iuembers will be necessary to most thoroughly 
reach the people of the district. 

IV. The state publicity committee to work out 
plans for the organization of the educational ma- 
terial, its dissemination to the executive commit- 
tee of each district, and to present to that commit- 
tee suggestive plans for its further use. 

V. The state publicity committee to get in 
touch with and sectire the co-operation of every 
organization in the state that may be helpful. To 
provide each of these organizations with such ma- 
terial as will serve the purposes of the committee 
and be best adapted to the methods of work of 
the various organizations. 

VI. To employ a thoroughly competent secre- 
tary who shall have the ability to organize and 
carry out the details of the work as outlined by 
the publicity committee. To provide office room 
and equipment and such clerical help as may be 
needed for carrying on the work in a thoroughly 
efficient manner. ‘lo employ field agents to as- 
sist in the organization of local districts and in 
the carrying out of the general plan of work. 

VII. To raise a fund of not less than $15,000 
for the purpose of carrying on this campaign. The 
plan to be employed in raising the fund is to pre- 
sent to the teachers of the state through the vari- 
ous district and institution organizations proposed 
above, the plan of the campaign; its importance 
to those being educated in the schools; to the state ; 
and to the teachers themselves; and to ask each 
teacher to contribute not less than one dollar with 
the hope that teachers whose salaries will warrant 
it will feel willing to pay a larger amount; these 
sums to be collected through the local organiza- 
tion and paid over to the treasurer of the State 
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‘leachers’ Association for the use of the publicity 
committee. 

VIII. The publicity committee urges each 
county and city superintendent and the proper 
committees of the higher educational institutions 
to take the initiative in the work of organization 
at once; and to secure the necessary funds so that 
the committee may feel warranted in employing a 
secretary and beginning its work immediately. It 
is hoped that teachers will recognize that prompt 
action is necessary in order to secure the needed 
increase in the school budgets for the next year. 

IX. The whole campaign is planned for the 
betterment of the schools, and that means for the 
children and youth of the state. The committee 
will make an effort to convince the people of Wis- 
consin that liberal expenditure for the education 
of its future citizens is the best investment the 
state can make; that to make such an investment 
of this kind as should be made, more money must 
be raised by taxation. 

The committee will aim to reach the people in 
every rural school district of the state and to cre- 
ate a sentiment that will insure the voting of suffi- 
cient money at the annual school meeting to pro- 
vide adequate equipment, maintenance, and sal- 
aries. 

The committee will undertake to reach the peo- 
ple of the cities and to create a public sentiment 
that will insure the recommendation of an ade- 
quate school tax by the Board of Education and 
favorable action upon this recommendation by the 
Common Council, thus insuring its incorporation 
in the next tax levy. In thus reaching the people 
of both country and city a public sentiment will 
be created that will compel favorable legislative 
action on appropriation bills for state educational 
institutions. 

This is to be a campaign to inform the people 
and to educate them to a higher appreciation of 
cdueation for all the people and of what is neces- 
sary to secure it. 

L. D. HARVEY, Chairman, 
President, Stout Institute. 
H. L. MILLER, 
Principal Wisconsin University 
High School. 
A. C. SHONG, 
Principal West Division High 
School, Milwaukee. 
+. H. LANDGRAF, 

State Vocational Inspector. 
ELLEN B. MDONALD, 

Superintendent Oconto County. 
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Teachers and pupils should not forget that thrift 
stamps are still on sale and that they are a splen- 
did investment. There is no better way to teach 


thrift than to lead children to buy understandingly 
the securities of their government. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Josephine Corliss Preston, President 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Olympia, Wash. 

Hugh 8. Magill, Field Secretary, 1400 Mass. 
Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

J. W. Crabtree, Secretary, 1400 Mass. Ave. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

December 2, 1919. 
Editor W. N. Parker, 
12 S. Carroll Street, Madison, Wis. 
Dear Mr. Parker: 
I have just received your circular explain- 
ing the plans which you have made for tak- 


ing a party to the Cleveland meeting. I am 
glad to see you continue that practice. You 


have during all these years rendered more 
of a service I imagine than you are aware of 
in rounding up the superintendents and get- 
ting a good attendance at the N. E. A. meet- 
ing. | hope you may be successful in get- 
ting a good crowd. You have chosen a good 
hotel for your partv. I wish vou great suc- 
cess not only in getting up this party but in 
the educational work which you are doing as 
an editor of a great school paper. 
Very sincerely yours, 
J. W. CRABTREE, 
Secretary. 











EDITORIAL CRITICISED. 


I want to call your attention to the last para- 
graph, first column, first article on page 278. | 
take issue very sharply with the statement that 
“No one as a matter of custom should go before 
a body of teachers and say ‘Do this.”” Perhaps 
the word custom makes the statement less objec- 
tionable than some other word would, but the rest 
of the sentence indicates the idea back of the first 
one: “This kind of supervision will kill the orig- 
inality and spirit of a teaching force.” 

If a superintendent is fit for his job; if he has 
had years of special training and experience; if he 
is worth what he is paid, there are times when it 
is necessary for him to say, “Do this.” At any 
rate it is necessary for him to get “this” done. He 
may put it in such form as to gloss over the au- 
thority, but it is there and must be there. In a 
number of years’ experience in supervision I have 
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failed to discover a large amount of marked orig- 
inality on the part of the average teacher. Per- 
haps that was because she had been suppressed, or 
possibly it was because of her limited training and 
experience. 

About a third of our teachers are new people 
just coming into work, and I submit that any 
doctrine that indicates that such teachers have the 
kind of originality that is needed in the schoois 
at that stage, is a little wide of the mark. I am 
decidedly in favor of trying to develop originality, 
but there must first be some basis of right prac- 
tice; and when that has been secured and the in- 
dividual is able to do a thing well under the direc- 
tion of another, there is then a splendid oppor- 
tunity for originality in doing it better. I am not 
talking theory now, but what I know about and 
have seen done. 

I wonder if there isn’t just a little danger in 
our talk of doing the kind of talking which is so 
often heard in labor organizations and so-called 
labor organizations, where the main theme is abuse 
of the employer and making unsupported state- 
ments as to facts and conditions. There is enough 
good, solid ground to stand on for the establish- 
ment of professional democracy without going to 
that extreme, and | believe it will be less likely 
to develop antagonism where real support should 


be had. Sada. 


Advice to the State Board 


Montfort, Wis., December 5, 1919. 
Kditor, Journal: 

The state board of education has asked for sug- 
gestions leating to the improvement of our schools. 
I shall give here several ideas which have cecurred 
to me. 

Speaking of the inspectors again: I question if 
we get as much assistance from them as might be 
possible under ideal conditions. Of course we 
understand they are “inspectors” and not “super- 
for how can they supervise when they 
come around only once a year at the most? But 
ought not some way be found to force their rec- 
ommendations to be followed by the school boards ? 
I have been in schools where they came every year 
and recommended certain changes in the physical 
equipment to be made, but nothing was ever done. 
Why then have inspectors ? 

Also, is it not a pitv that although the inspec- 
tors are visiting hundreds of schools every year, 
and seeing in every school some things done bet- 
ter than in most others, there is no systematic at- 
tempt to inform all schools of these excellent 


VISOT'S, 


features of the other schools? Why could not each 
inspector issue a report each year, or conduct de- 
partments in the Journal, giving the schools au- 
ouldance on 


be 


thoritative their most troublesome 





problems? Certainly there are some fearful dis- 
parities in every department of our schools; and 
with the ever increasing percentage of young, in- 
experienced teachers and principals, we need 
guidance and need it often. 

For instance, after years of observation, I have 
come to the conclusion that formal grammar and 
physiology do not belong in the first two years 
of the high school course; and yet in the last issue 
of the Journal several writers attempt to show this 
viewpoint to be wrong. 

I therefore recommend to the state department 
that there be issued another state publication de- 
voted to high school problems only, and arranged 
by departments, conducted primarily by the state 
and university inspectors, so that also in high 
schools “the best may be made contagious to all.” 

Most sincerely yours, 
CHESTER W. COLLMAN, 
Principal of Montfort Free Union 
High School. 


VIOLET STONEBERG—A TEACHER OF 
AMERICANISM 


Just east of Fifield, in Price county, is the little 
Devine Rapids schoolhouse, located in a Czecho- 
Slavic community.» Miss Violet Stoneberg is the 
teacher, and besides handling the regular day 
school, she conducts an adult class composed of 
the parents in the district who wish to learn to 
read, write and speak the American language. 

On Friday night they mect at the schoolhouse, 
use the blackboard and a simple reader, though 
some are able to study the text-books sent out upon 
request by the United States department of labor, 
containing lessons in citizenship, hints on health, 
sanitation, and first aid. 

Before the long homeward walk over snowy 
roads a hot lunch is served by several members 
of the class. Everywhere there is a spirit of good 
fellowship. 

During the week the children take pleasure in 
reporting to Miss Stoneberg that father and 
mother have succeeded in reading so many pages 
in their text-books. 


Roosevelt had very definite ideas as to children’s 


books. In speaking of the books his own children 
read and which he and his wife read with them, 
he says: “We profited by certain essays and arti- 


cles of a less orthodox type. I wish to express my 
warmest gratitude for such books—not of avowedly 
didactic purpose—as Laura Richards’s books, Jose 
phine Dodge Daskam’s ‘Madness of Philip,’ Palmer 
Cox’s ‘Queer People,’ the melodies of Father Goose 
and Mother Wild Goose, Flandreau’s ‘Mrs. Whites,’ 
Myra Kelly’s stories of her little East Side pupils 
and Michelson’s ‘Madigans.’ It is well to take duties, 
and life generally, seriously. It is also well to re- 
member that a sense of humor is a healthy anti- 
scorbutic to that portentous seriousness which defeats 
its own purpose.”—William Boyce Thompson. 
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NEVERMAN SUCCEEDS LANDGRAF AT 
MARINETTE 
Supt. P. F. Neverman of Monroe succeeds Supt. 
G. H. Landgraf at Marinette as superintendent 
of the city schools. 





Supt P. F. Neverman, Marinette 


Mr. Landgraf goes to the state board of educa- 
iion as official inspector with special reference to 
the training of ex-soldiers under the Nye act. 

Mr. Neverman is one of the progressive school 
masters of the state who has won his way in a 
compatatively short period of time from the dis- 
ivict school to the superintendeney of a good-sized 
city. A normal school graduate, he saw service 
in the country schools, later in a ward school at 
Oconto, then as principal successively in Mondovi 
aud New Richmond, and for the last three years 
as superintendent of schools at Monroe. 

C. R. Creutz, of the EauClaire Normal School 
succeeds Mr. Neverman as superintendent at Mon- 
roe. Mr. Creutz was superintendent of the Beaver 
Dam schools for six. years and for the last three 
years has held the chair of history in the EauClaire 
Normal. 


FIRST PRINCIPAL OF TRAINING COURSE 
AT GALESVILLE NOW OKLAHOMA 
OIL QUEEN 

Miss Pauline Rieth, first principal of the teach- 
ers’ training course in the Galesville high school, 
invested her savings in Oklahoma farm land two 
vears ago. Now an cil well on her property is 
cus! ine 150 barrels of crude oil daily, and her 
royalty amounts to more than $45.00 a day. More 


wells are to be drilled on her land, in addition to 
a gas well. 

It’s the old story of out of the schcolroom into 
the industrial world and the increased profits re- 
sulting therefrom. When will it be reversed ? 

IOWA PUTS A PRACTICAL THRIFT PLAN 

INTO OPERATION IN ITS SCHOOLS 

Over eight thousand eighth grade and high 
school boys and girls of lowa now are keeping ac- 
curate accounts of their personal expenditures for 
the school year. These records are used in connec- 
tion with thrift instruction in the Iowa schools 
and are under supervision of the home economics 
teachers and state home demonstration agents. 

These records are expected to furnish most in- 
teresting exhibits of both the possibilities and 
necessity of thrift in the schools. The personal 
expense record blanks furnished the pupils pro- 
vide space for the listing of sums spent for cloth- 
ing, lunch, candy, gum, ice cream, school supplies, 
amusements, chureli and club donations, gifts, 
savings and miscellaneous expenses and show the 
amount of money received from parents and the 
amount of money earned personally by the pupil. 

The records are being made in co-operation with 
the thrift and savings campaign of the savings 
division of the treasury department. 





BUSINESS CLOGS OUR MAIL CHUTE! 

Correspondents who wrote us about De- 
cember 8, 9 or 10, may have wondered why 
they received no response to their communi- 
cations. 

We have known for some months that we 
were doing considerable business, but until 
December 20, we did not realize it was so big 
as to clog our mail chute. But that’s what 
happened. 

Evidently the carrier filled up the chute 
to the top and then decided we didn't want 
any mail and forced it upon us through the 
front door subsequent to the above dates. 

Blaming everybody but ourselves for the 
“poor mail service,’”’ we finally started an in- 
vestigation on the twentieth and, behold, 
there it was in the chute clogged by a big 
magazine which had criss-crossed the narrow 
part of the chute. 

Well, of course, mistakes will happen—and 
you disappointed correspondents know the 
rest! 

But don’t lick us this time and we'll never, 
never do it again!! 

THE PARKER COMPANY. 











HARD WORK 


The agriculture class is studying how to get the 
hens to lay and the domestic science department 
is teaching the same pupils how to prepare meals 
without the use of eggs.—Price County Bulletin. 
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PRESIDENT OF LABOR COUNCIL AND NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL TEACHER DEBATE 
TEACHERS’ UNIONS 

“Shall the teachers become unionized ?” was the 
subject of debate between Jacob Zwickey, president 
of the Oshkosh trades and labor council and dis- 
trict organizer of the American Federation of La- 
bor, and F. E. Mitchell of the Oshkosh Normal 
School faculty, at a monthly meeting of the men’s 
club of the First Presbyterian church on Decem- 
ber third. 

Mr. Zwickey deplored the attitude of teachers 
that they are professional people and should not 
affiliate with artisans, failing to answer the real 
argument of the negative that the schools should 
iemain unprejudiced and not line up on the side 
of a part of the public—labor, as opposed to 
capital. 


NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK 


To start the country off in the New Year with 
a sound financial program for every individual and 
household is the purpose of National Thrift Week, 
io be observed beginning January 17. 

The United States treasury department is 
emphasizing the fact that in order to keep us at 
our present full tide of prosperity it is absolutely 
essential that we refrain from unnecessary and 
extravagant spending and invest wisely. 

“Save first and spend afterwards,” is the new- 
year slogan. Push it in your schools. 


WISCONSIN READING CIRCLES ON THE BOOM! 


O. S. Rice 
Secretary State Reading Circle Board 


The Wisconsin reading circles are now in their 
fifth year of operation. There has been enougn 
experience with the circles to judge to some ex- 
tent of their value and of their probable future 
growth and place in the educational system of the 
state. 


An Educational Auxiliary 


In the first place, it may be observed that the 
reading circles are voluntary in character. There 
is no compulsion, but simply a reliance on an ap- 
peal to the ideal of service and to the spirit of 
progress of all concerned. In this respect they 
align themselves with organized voluntary effort 
which has played a large and indispensable part 
in human endeavor. We have had a striking il- 
lustration of the value and need of such effort in 
the world war. ‘The voluntary enlistments, the 
free will service of the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A, 
K. C., A. L. A., and other war auxiliaries were 
mighty agencies in winning the victory for democ- 
racy. 

Auxiliary organizations are no less important 


Educa- 
tion would be in a sad state today were we to sub- 
tract therefrom the things of value that have been 
contributed by voluntary bodies. Our public high 
schools are the outgrowth of the acamedies volun- 
tarily organized and supported by the people of 


in education than in society in general. 


fifty or more years ago. Kindergartens were at 
first supported by voluntary organizations. Sum- 
ner sessions were practically unknown outside of 
private educational institutions a generation ago. 

Directly connected with the public school sys- 
tem, auxiliary organizations have played an im- 
portant réle. The National Education Associa- 
tion, the state, sectional, county, and other teach- 
ers’ associations, parent-teacher associations, and 
similar organizations have given us some of the 
best things in our schools of today and must be 
looked to as indispensable forces in making the 
ideal schools of tomorrow. 

The Wisconsin reading circles have taken their 
place as one of the most recent auxiliary educa- 
tional organizations in our state educational sys- 
tem. In the latter seventies and early eighties 
there were, in a considerable number of counties 
~f the state, what were known as “teachers” library 
associations.” These were in reality teachers’ 
reading circles. They did not continue long, 
mainly for the reason that there was no central 
state organization. Short-lived as they were, how- 
ever, these associations awakened interest in school 
libraries to such an extent that they contributed 
materially to the enactment of the township l- 
brary law of 1887, which has been the basis for 
school library development in Wisconsin ever 
since. 

With the present organization on a state-wide 
plan, with a state reading circle board represent- 
ing practically all educational interests, and with 
so many co-operating agencies, there is no likeli- 
hood that the Wisconsin reading circles will suffer 
the impermanence of the teachers’ library asso- 
ciations. Nor does their progress to date give 
any such indication. On the contrary, all signs 
point to vigorous growth and increasing useful- 
ness of this auxiliary to the educational forces of 
ihe state. This is attested by the facts presented 
in the following accounts of the status of the dif- 
ferent departments. 


Young People’s Reading Circle 


The young people’s reading circle has to do with 
the most fundamental of all school subjects—that 
of reading. It promotes the practical application 
of this school branch not only for school but also 
for life purposes. Moreover, it places this applica- 
tion on the voluntary basis, and all will agree that 
the more worth while things are done voluntarily 
the better. Especially is this true in school where 
life habits are being formed. That the school 
people of Wisconsin recognize the benefits of this 























reading circle is evident from the rapid growth 
in membership. 

The number of readers under the auspices of the 
voung people’s reading circle in 1915-16, the first 
vear after its organizaton, was 5,319; in 1916-17, 
24,802: in 1917-18, 40,552; in 1918-19, 61,645. 
The 75,000 mark will very likely be passed during 
the present year. 

All but two counties of the state last year par- 
ticipated in the young people’s reading circle work, 
and these two counties will very likely fall into 
line this year. Oconto county led last year with 
a total of 2,635 readers; Eau Claire county, sec 
ond, reported 1,825; and Sheboygan, third, 1,732. 
Kighteen counties reported a total of 1,000 or 
more readers each. 

About 51,000 of the approximately 62,000 read- 
ers were reported by schools under the super- 
vision of county superintendents. The number of 
cities participating is increasing. Thirty-three of 
the eighty-two city superintendencies of the state 
reported in the aggregate 10,458 readers last year 
Manitowoe led with 1,176; Janesville was second 
with 729; and Stoughton third, with 704. 


Teachers’ Reading Circle 


To make the best educational practice available 
to all the schools, the reading by the teachers each 
vear of the best and most suitable professional 
books is absolutely essential. Especially is this 
true in these days of rapid changes in education. 
Every teacher in the state should ultimately take 
part in the work of the teachers’ reading circle. 

Some 3,500 teachers were enrolled last year. 
This was approximately the same number as for 
the preceding year. Apparently the influenza epi- 
demic had something to do with this lack of growth 
in numbers. The last legislature, however, passed 
a new certificate law which provides for substantial 
credit for reading circle work. We may expect to 
see a large increase of readers this year. 


School Patrons’ Reading Circle 

The reading circles above discussed reach the 
teacher and the pupil. The school patrons’ read- 
ing circle is planned to reach and influence for bet- 
ter schools the ones who have the ultimate power 
over the schools, the fathers and the mothers. 
Fifteen counties last vear made a beginning with 
such circles. This was all that could be expected 
in view of the fact that the influenza epidemic 
came on at the very time when the organization of 
school patrons’ reading circles was for the first 
time to be undertaken. The pioneer counties in 
this field, which has far-reaching possibilities for 
better schools, deserve mention. They were: Ash- 


land, Brown, Chippewa, Columbia, Fond du Lac, 
Iron, Lincoln, Marquette, Oconto, Richland, Rock. 
Yaylor, Washington, Winnebago, Wood. 
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BETTER SPEECH WEEK OBSERVED 
IN WISCONSIN 


The nation-wide campaign for better English 


was carried on with interest im many of the 
schools in Wisconsin during the past month. Civic 
and educational organizations, as well as some 
business firms, co-operated in spreading the idea. 

C. R. Rounds, head of the English department 
at the Milwaukee Normal School, assisted in at- 
tracting public attention to the movement by his 
seven lessons in the use of correct English, pub- 
lished in the newspapers every day of good speech 
week in Milwaukee. 

The schools of Kenosha and Wausau were par- 
ticularly active in the campaign. Posters, record 
cards, and other devices were used in an effort 
to break slovenly habits of poor English and slang. 
It is hoped that the campaign will not prove a 
mere burst of enthusiasm for a week, but that it 
will continue until good speech becomes as much 
of a habit as slang is now. 





THRIFT MOVEMENT SPREADS; MORE EX- 
TRAVAGANCE REVEALED 

The example set by Supt. B. E.. McCormick of 
La Crosse in investigating extravagances of school 
children has been followed by a number of other 
superintendents and principals in the state who 
are anxious to revive the thrift spirit of recent 
war days. 

Supt. F. E. Converse of Beloit found upon in- 
vestigation that students in the schools spend 
$61,865 annually on movies, candy, ice cream and 
non-essential entertainment. A_ proportionately 
large amount is spent by children in Reedsburg, 
as discovered by Supt. A. B. Olson last month. 
He reports that only 20 out of 225 high school 
students are still systematically buying thrift 
stamps. 

The first step in thrift education is investiga- 
tion so as to make clear to the children the actual 
conditions and what they signify. As Thomas W. 
Boyce pointed out in the November Journal, train- 
ing in thrift is a school function. It is encourag- 
ing to note that superintendents and principals, 
as well as the teachers in the classroom, are at- 
tacking this problem with spirit. The campaign 
is on, and good is bound to come of it. 


SCHOOL JANITORS STRIKE 


Janitor engineers of eleven public schools in 
Racine turned in their keys not long ago and de- 
clared they were through with their jobs. They 
complained that they had to pay helpers out of 
their own pockets in order to keep the building 
properly heated, ventilated and cleaned, or in some 
cases lay part of the work upon their own children 
from ten to thirteen years of age. 
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The janitors asserted that if a factory employer 
should require such work of young children he 
would be arrested for hiring child labor, but that 
the school board does not make provision for hir- 
ing old enough help. 


ARMISTICE DAY PROGRAM CALLED UN- 
AMERICAN BY MILWAUKEE SCHOOL 
DIRECTOR 


Criticism of the Armistice Day program in the 
Milwaukee schools by School Director Hugo W. 
Schnetzky has resulted in the board’s adoption of 
the Schnetzky resolution providing that programs 
to be used in the public schools shall first be ap- 
proved by the school authorities. 

Mr. Schnetzky aroused public curiosity by 
charging that the Armistice Day program prepared 
for the schools was un-American, and refusing to 
state why he thought so. The program consisted 
of American patriotic songs, including America, 
The Star-Spangled Banner, The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic, and songs popular in the army, such 
as The Long, Long Trail, and Keep the Home 
Fires Burning, and four poems: I Have a Ren- 
dezvous with Death, by Alan Seeger; The Soldier, 
by Rupert Brooke: In Flanders Fields, by Maj. 
John McRae; The Spires of Oxford, by Winifred 
Letts. 


A PRACTICAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


The Boys’ Technical high school at Milwaukee, 
the only one of its kind in the state. this year 
contains an enrollment of 588 pupils, each of 
whom works independently of the other and may 
complete his course as rapidly as he desires if it 
comes up to-standard. 

At least three vears of English, mathematics, 
science and gymnasium work during the six years’ 
course is required of all students. To specialize 
in any trade, a boy must be at least sixteen vears 
of age, but boys who have completed the sixth 
gerade in the public schools are allowed to enter. 
Some bovs, desiring to complete a full trade course 
in less than four years, work eight hours a day. 

Instruction is given in the following trades: 
electrical carpentry, machine and_ tool-making, 
pattern-making, printing, mechanical and archi- 
tectural drafting, plumbing and cabinet making. 
An evening course, known as the mechanics’ in- 
stitute, is also conducted in the high school. 

The building contains a splendid gymnasium, 
well equipped laboratories, machine shops, class- 
rooms, and a cafeteria. James L. Cox is principal, 
and J. Diehl vice-principal. 


The strength of your life is measured by the 
strength of your will. But the strength of your 
will is just the strength of the wish that lies be- 
hind it.—Henry Van Dyke. 








GOING UP! SALARIES CONTINUE TO RISE 
IN WISCONSIN 


Ft. Atkinson—Two increases since September, 
one of $5.50 per month and one of $10, brings the 
average salary in the grades up to $96, and in the 
high school to $132. No petitions were pre- 
sented. 

Wauwatosa—The minimum salary has_ been 
placed at $850 and the maximum at $1,500 for 
erade teachers. 

Galesville—An increase of $100 per year has 
heen granted, making the salary of grade teachers 
from $80 to $85, without any petition from the 
teachers. 

Janesville—A $200-a-vear increase brings the 
minimum salary of grade teachers up to $1,050, 
and the maximum to $1,160; in the high school 
the minimum is $1,050 and the maximum $1,900. 

Rhinelander—The minimum is now $85 and the 
maximum $145, after increases of from $10 to 
$15 per month. 

Kenosha—This city claims to be second to Ra- 
cine in the matter of highest salaries in the state. 
The average is $1,001, as against $1,260, the 
average in Racine. 

Milwaukee—The teachers declared they did not 
wish to be treated as “charity patients” and 
granted a bonus, but preferred a straight salarv. 
The minimum has been placed at $1,000 and the 
maximum at $1,620, for grade teachers. 


Stevens Point—Increases of from $10 to $15 - 


have been granted. The total sum in additional 
salaries will amount to approximately $3,500. The 
teachers will be on the pay roll for eleven months 
in the vear, instead of having this addition begin 
back with September, as most boards have ar- 
ranged. 

Portage—No action has been taken regarding 
increases in salaries, the board claiming that some 
of the teachers in the local schools are receiving 
the highest salaries paid in the state outside of 
Madison and Milwaukee. Closer investigation 
will reveal the fact that Madison and Milwaukee 
are not in the lead in this matter. 

Antigo—A resolution has been passed by the 
hoard saving that the contracts of teachers should 
be amended so as to give each teacher an increase 
of $100 a year, to be paid in the form of a bonus. 

Elkhorn—“When two school boards at the 
teachers’ and boards’ convention met at Elkhorn 
last week,” says the Lake Geneva News, “and 
heard that their teachers were the only ones in 
Walworth county receiving only $60 a month, they 
allowed that the young ladies ought to be worth 
$75 anyway, and said they were going to raise 
their wages when they got home.” Let us hope 
they didn’t forget to “allow” it! 

Hurley-—The average salary paid to rural 
teachers this year is $75 to $80. The average 
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for grade teachers is $80, and for high school 
teachers it is $100. The general average for Iron 
county is $89. 

Prairie du Chien—The minimum in the grades 
is now $85, and in the high school $110. 

Marshfield—A $10-a-month increase has been 
eranted. 

Neenah—An increase of $10 a month, retroac- 
iive to September, has been granted. 

Menasha—One hundred dollars for the school 
vear is the increase recently passed upon by the 
hoard. 

The Journal welcomes further reports of salary 
A. good example always helps the cause. 


increases. 


LOW WAGES AT PORT WASHINGTON 


It may be a revelation to some of the schools 
of this state to know that over on the eastern 
edge of Wisconsin there is a spot where grade 
teachers are receiving salaries that seem almost 
improbable in the present wage situation. We are 
reliably informed that one first grade teacher is 
receiving $60.00 a month; two second and third 
grade teachers $65.00 a month; one fifth grade 
teacher $75.00; and a seventh grade $70.00 per 
month. Undoubtedly the school board of Port 
Washington will be asked in the most immediate 
future to see that these salaries are advanced from 
thirty to fifty per cent. 

Sixty dollars a month is the minimum estab- 
lished by the last legislature, which has become a 
widespread joke throughout the state. No doubt 
all parties are innocent to this transaction, but it 
inust be remembered that if these teachers were 
released by their school board at any time the 
stringeney of the yteacher market wowld enable 
them to secure new positions without delay at 
salaries ranging from $80.00 to $115.00 per 
month.. We would like to receive reports of any 
other places in Wisconsin with such a record as 
the above—if there are any such. 

MANY WISCONSIN SCHOOL MEN ARE 
ROTARIANS 


Only in the larger cities of the country is the 
Rotarian organization known and its good works 
appreciated. Rotary gathers together one repre- 
sentative of each line of business or profession, 
and these’ men, meeting weekly throughout the 
vear, have as their goal the giving of public serv- 
ice, the object of the organization being to get 
one away from his own job and make him in- 
terested in that which concerns the welfare of all 
the people. 

The motto, “Service not Self; he profits most 
who serves best,’ is the keynote to Rotarian 
philosophy. 

It is interesting to note that many Wisconsin 
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schoolmasters have been honored by their towns- 
people with membership in this organization. So 
far as we have checked up, these men are as fol- 
lows: 

Supt. M. N. MacIver Oshkosh. 

Supt. J. E. Roberts, Fond du Lac. 

Supt. Milton G. Potter, Milwaukee. 

Supt. P. J. Zimmers, Manitowoc. 

Supt. F. M. Longanecker, Racine. 

Supt. E. J. Doudna, Grand Rapids. 

Supt. B. E. MeCormick, La Crosse. 

Supt. H. W. Kircher, Merrill. 

Supt. S. B. Tobey, Wausau. 

Supt. J. G. Moore, Superior. 

President Suzzalo of Washington State Uni- 
versity and President Brannon of Beloit College 
are among the leaders in international Rotary. 
It’s a good mixer for the school-master. 








FRANK J. LOW TH 


Director of the practical schoolroom department 
of the Journal in which many grade teachers are 
becoming interested. 





A teacher was instructing a class in English. 
She called on a small boy named Jimmy Brown. 

““James,’”’ said she, ‘‘write on the board ‘Richard 
can ride a donkey if he wants to.’ ”’ 

Jimmy did so to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

“Now,” continued the teacher, when Jimmy had 
returned to his place, ‘‘can you find a better form 
for that sentence?”’ 

“Yes, miss. ‘Richard can ride the donkey if the 
donkey wants him to.’ ’—Exchange. 





RETIREMENT OF L. H. CLARK FROM 
SCHOOL WORK 


L. H. Clark retired from the faculty of the 
River Falls Normal School last month. For some 
time his health has not been of the best and he 
gave up his work upon his physician’s advice. 

No teacher has been better or more widely 
known in Wisconsin than Mr. Clark. He has been 





L. H. CLARK 


connected with the River Falls Normal Schoo] 
since 1892 as head of the mathematics depart- 
ment. Before entering the normal school he was 
recognized as one of the leading school men of 
the state, having served as supervising principal 
at Horicon, at Tomah, and at Sparta, as city 
superintendent at Baraboo, and as state high 
school ingpector from. 1891 to 1892. He was 
prominent for many years in the affairs of the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 

As a teacher in the River Falls Normal School 
Mr. Clark’s work has been recognized for its thor- 
oughness and sound scholarship. He is a man of 
high principles and forceful character. He has 
impressed his high ideals of teaching upon the 
hundreds of young men and women who have 
passed through his classes in the normal school. 

The retirement of Mr. Clark from the teaching 
profession is a distinct loss to the state. His 
many friends will learn of his resignation with 
deep regret. The normal school faculty at River 
Falls, together with the student body, celebrated 
on Tuesday, December 15, the long and honorable 
service of Mr. Clark in that institution. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark will reside on their fruit 
ranch at Hanford, Washington. 





More than 3,000,000 American pupils were en- 
rolled in the Modern Health Crusade last year. 
The work is going in splendid shape this year. 
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THE MOVEMENT FOR UNIFORM COUNTY 
TEXT-BOOKS 


Numerous school board conventions meeting 
during the fall months have discussed the feasi- 
bility of making uniform county text-book adop- 
tions. Seven counties in the state now have legal 
adoptions—Fond du Lac, Green Lake, Iowa, Ke- 
waunee, Waukesha, Waushara and Oconto. 

The value of this plan seems to lie in the fol- 
lowing results: the cost of books is lowered to the 
individual, a good stock of text-books is always on 
hand without risk to the book dealer, frequent 
changes by teachers and boards are done away 
with, the best and latest books are required for all 
schools, and teachers in county training schools 
are prepared to use the books before going into 
the schoolroom. 

Cities and districts maintaining a free high 
school, and all state graded schools of the first 
class are exempt from the operation of the statute 
regarding adoptions. The one-room common 
schools and the state graded schools of the second 
class come under the law, though state graded 
schools of the first class and the grades below the 
high school are privileged to adopt the uniform 
series in order to gain the advantage of lower 
prices. 


NEW STATE EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
PUBLISHED 


The new education directory of Wisconsin canie 
from the office of the state superintendent early 
last month. This interesting document is usually 
given to the public about October first, but the 
delay this year is not chargeable to Mr. Cary’s 
office. A congestion in the shop of the public 
printer is the reason given for the delay. 

Through a clerical error, the name of Supt. 
A. F. Schoonover, Gays Mills, was omitted as 
superintendent of Crawford county. The Oneida 
county superintendent, F. A. Lowell, Rhinelander, 
is also omitted. 

There has been a change since the directory was 
published in the principalship at Fall Oreek. 
H. W. Webster replaces EK. R. Dabbert. 

A new feature of the 1919 directory is a list of 
the city grade principals, supervisors, and assistant 
superintendents. Heretofore, these names and po- 
sitions have never appeared in the official direc- 
tory, while they constitute a most important class 
of educators in the Wisconsin educational field. 





NEXT MONTH 


State Supt. C. P. Cary will write the leading 
article for the February Journal. He will discuss 
in this article “The Normal School Product,” and 
our readers may expect something very interesting 
from the head of Wisconsin’s education system. 
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Standard Classic Readers 


5 Volumes 








Each selection is particularly suitable for use in 
the grade intended and study helps are provided 
in the way of interesting introductions, biogra- 
phies and notes. 

Incidently, these readers furnish ample —_ 
tunity to become acquainted with those char- 
acters both of fact and fiction, which the pupils 
will come in contact most frequently in their 
later readings. 

In this series are found almost all of the stor- 
ies, poems and legends adapted to children of 
these grades. Added to these are, in the first, 
second and third books, dramatization and mem- 
ory gems; and in the fourth and fifth, historical 
readings and sketches of various industries. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader FOURTH Year 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS 
This volume contains 44 Literary Selections, 
18 Memorizing Selections, 2 Dramatic Selections, 
23 Two Line Memory Gems. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader FIFTH Year 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS 
This volume contains 44 Literary Selections, 
5 Dramatic Selections, 19 Memory Gem Selec- 
tions. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader SIXTH YEAR 


PRICE SIXTY CENTS 


This volume contains 49 Literature Selections, — 


6 Dramatic Readings, 9 Memory Selections. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader SEVENTH Year 
PRICE SEVENTY CENTS 
This volume contains 25 Literature Selections, 
32 Selections on Myth, Legend, History and 
Biography, 3 Studies of Cotton Wheat and Corn 
respectively. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader EIGHTH Year 


PRICE SEVENTY CENTS 


The Literary selections in Part I of this vol- 
ume are of the best products of both American 
and British writers. Some of the most delight- 
ful gems of American literature are included. 

Part II contains selections designed to give 
the pupil a clearer understanding of the myths 
and legends of the ancients, because it furnishes 
the foundation upon which much of our later lit- 
erature and history are built. 

Part III contains industrial readings which 
present not only the march of scienlific progress, 
but give due prominence to the human element 
of labor also. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Correspondence So’icited with Superintendents and Principals 
of Schools. Mention Wisconsin Journal of Education. 





Supplementary Reading 
The Bradley Quality Books 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 
For the Children’s Hour, Book No. I, 








For 1st and 2nd grades, price........... $ .50 
For the Children’s Hour, Book No. II, 

For 2nd and 3rd grades, price.......... -60 
For the Children’s Hour, Book No III, 

For 3rd and 4th grades, price.......... .60 
Once Upon a Time Animal Stories, 

For the 8rd and 4th grades, price....... -60 
Stories of Great Adventure, 

For the 6th and 7th grades, price....... 75 


Broad Stripes and Bright Stars, 
American History Stories, 
For 6th, 7th and 8th grades............. .75 


Any of above books sent postage paid 
on receipt of price. We make dis- 
count to schools on quantities. 


Send for our special list of materials for Semi-graded 
schools, also complete catalogue, 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Northwestern Agents of MILTON BRADLEY CO. 














Why It Pays To Teach 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


COPY FROM LETTER 


‘“‘There are about 325 high schools in the state. 
Eighty or more of these are represented in my 
classroom today. Among my students are some 
from the fourteen high schools who you say are 
teaching the Gregg system. We are working 
over those students, trying to make Isaac Pit- 
man successes out of Gregg failures. 

‘“‘Hardly a year passes that we do not have 
Greggites in our dictation room writing the 
Gregg system. We have observed their going-up 
ability with peculiar interest. Our observation 
of their efforts makes us hesitate still more.’’— 
E. J. Forney, State Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege, Greensboro, N. C. 


Send for particulars of a Free Correspondence 
Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West Forty-fifth Street NEW YORK 
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The Parker Company, Publishers 
Madison, Wisconsin 


$1.50 per year 20 cents per copy 


WILLARD N. PARKER : > > ; P Managing Editor 
M. V. O’SHEA > - > Editorial Writer 
FRANCES E. HOLMBURG Assistant Editor 
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A. E. WIESE Business Manager 


Entered at the postoffice at Madison, Wis., as sec- 
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CHANGE OF CORPORATE NAME 


The corporations hereto existing under the 
names of The Parker Educational Company and 


The Capitol Printing Company have been merged 
under one corporate name, The Parker Company, 
which will hereafter conduct its business under 
that title. The merging of these two concerns be- 
came necessary as a matter of office efficiency and 
general business principle. Articles of incorpora- 
tion of the new company were filed with the secre- 
tary of state on January Ist, 1920. 











Wisconsin Educational News 











Happy New Year! 

Four schools in Marathou county were closed 
jast month because of lack of teachers. 

Stout Institute at Menomonie was closed early 
last month because of a scarlet fever scare. 


Edgerton is enthusiastically planning for a 
night school, according to Supt. F. O. Holt. 


Miss Belle Stetson, teacher of English in the 
Ithaca high school, died suddenly on December 10. 


The Black Creek teachers, of Outagamie county, 
have organized a teachers’ improvement associa- 
tion. 


A new building for the teachers’ training school 
of Polk county will be erected at St. Croix Falls, 
at a cost of $60,000. 


Two Rivers is making a bid for the new home 
of the Manitowoe county training school, now lo- 
cated at Manitowoc. 


The school budget of Madison for next year 
has been swelled $40,000, making a total appro- 
priation of over $357,000. 

Secretary Fitzpatrick of the state board of edu- 
cation has been authorized to engage a research 
assistant for half time who will assist him in his 
office work. 


The compliments of the season and best wishes 
to our many new readers among the teachers and 
school board members of Wisconsin! 

Exactly 6,872 students are enrolled in the uni- 
versity this semester, according to the final figures, 
the largest number in the history of the institution. 

A new system of play education has been in- 
stalled in the public schools of Fennimore, Grant 
county. ‘The aim is practical moral education 
through team work and fair play. 

Both day and night school teachers of the voca- 
tional schools in Superior were granted an in- 
crease of $400 a year in salary, operative Jan- 
uary 1. 

Milk will be served at recess time in the She- 
bovgan schools at three cents a glass after the 
holidays. Lunches will be served in all the city 
vrade schools. 





WELCOME SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS! 


This number of the Journal goes to hun- 
dreds of school board members, the local 
teachers having made arrangements for the 
monthly visit of their trade organ to those 
who administer the school affairs, 

Welcome! Thrice welcome, Board Mem- 
bers—when you want to have your say-so, 
don’t hesitate to send your views to the edi- 
tor. 











The union free high school of Mountain, Oconto 
county, has installed an electric light equipment 
and motion picture machine for school and com- 
munity purposes. 


About Mareh 15, the largest and most coni- 
pletely equipped grade school in Kenosha will be 
finished and ready for occupancy. The cost is 
close to $300,000. 


The National Society for Vocational Education 
and the Vocational Education Association of the 
Middle West will hold a joint meeting in Chicago 
on February 19, 20 and 21. 


The county training school faculties of Grand 
Rapids, Merrill, and Antigo met at Wausau on 
December 13 in response to an invitation from 
the Wausau training school faculty. 


Is the school board justified in making the 
teacher hold to his “sacred” contract when he can 
earn $400.00 more if released to accept a better 
offer? Your answer, please, for the Journal 
columns. 


At the request of the board of regents, Presi- 
dent E. A. Birge of the University has withdrawn 
tiie conditions under which he accepted the presi- 
dency in 1915, and is now the permanent head of 
the institution. 
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LET THESE ART MATERIALS HELP! 


“Prang Products” Do Not Disappoint. 


Order Now! 


Complete Catalogue Free 





PRANG ART MATERIALS 


“Permodello” 

The Permanent Modeling 
Clay. It sets like Con- 
crete. Per Lb. Can...... $0.75 

‘““FKnamelac”’ 

An Air-Drying Enamel for 
Decorating Toys, Boxes, 
Bottles, ete., Per Can... .$0.25 

“Enamelac Outfit”’ 

Six Colors, Shellac, Turpen- 
tine, 3 Brushes, in wooden 
BOS scetiaveoaes eee «sre 0 Oeae 

“Batik” Outfit 

For “Batik” work and all 
Pattern Dyeing in wooden 
DORs? “sicacsralvrarerersie etnlatareiars $5.25 

“Pine Needles” 

Long-Leaf Pine Needles for 
Basketry and all Weaving 
Work. Perlb.. 05 cece. $0.70 

“Modelit”’ 

The Quality Wax Modeling 
Clay. It keeps soft in- 
definitely. Per Lb.......: $0.65 





ee 
‘Prang. 


Product 


When you buy a ‘‘Prang Product’’ you 
know you are gettiug ‘‘value received.”’ 
We compete with no one in price. No 
one competes with us on quality. Amer- 
ica is not interested in cheap education. 

May we send you our revised price list? 





“Theory and Practice of Color” By Snow 
and Froehlich. The most important book 
on ‘‘Color’’ published in many years. 
Price, postpaid, $3.25. 

“Art Simplified.” By P. J. and J. T. 
Lemos. The best single volume for self- 
instruction in Commercial Art. $3.25. 


“‘Stevens’ Lettering’? The most author- 
itative work on the subject of Lettering. 
More than 100 plates. Postpaid, $3.25. 

Maunal Arts Tablets. A series of 5 pic- 
ture and word tablets, 30c each postpaid. 





PRANG ART MATERIALS 
“Stixit Paste” 

The Stickiest Paste in 
Town. 4-Oz. tube 15c, 4 
Pt G66: PGan coo ccc ceux $2.50 

“Peco Paste Powder” 

A High Quality of “Library 
Paste” in Powder Form. 

POP ER veccunedsacea ae gee 
“Prang Enginex” Papers 
Light Weight Construction 

Papers for Poster Work. Send 
for Booklet of Samples. 
“Prang Colored Construction 
Papers” 

For 25 years the standard. 
Heavy weight and uniform 
colors, send for booklet. 

“Prang Prismo’’ Papers 

Coated Papers in 75 Standard- 
ized Colors. Send for Book- 
let of Samples. 

“Stick Printing Materials” 

Set of red, yellow, blue dyes 
with 6 sticks. Per Box. .$0.15 





May we begin our 64th year of service by being of service to you? 


THE PRANG CO., 1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 30 Irving Place, New York 


Write for complete catalogue and latest price list. 














STORIES THAT ARE DEAR TO CHILDISH HEARTS 





Action, Imitation and Fun Series 


By MYRA L. PRATT CHADWICK 


qs series consists of one phonic reader, 
which is a basic text, and the supple- 
mentary readers, based on stories dear to 
These supplementary read- 
ers are carefully graded and form an ideal 
series through which to develop both sight 
reading and sound interpretation. 
book is complete in itself and independent 
Each may be used with any 
system of teaching reading. The illustra- 
tions, in addition to being pleasing to chil- 
dren, are of such nature as to inspire creative 


childish hearts. 


of the others. 


imagination. 


Educational Publishing Co. 


2457 Prairie Ave. 





Each 





Little Peoples Sound Primer 
791) aA re ee 


The Three Bears ............ 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 
Three Little Kittens— Chicken 


REE Soc iG a aca 40 cents 
Red Riding Hood—The Seven 

15 er eet yi 40 cents 
Bow-Wow and—Mew-Mew... 40 cents 


FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 
Puss in Boots—Reynard the 


| GS SANE ARS ES foe Se aE 40 cents 
Jack and the Beanstalk—Dia- 

monds and Toads—Sleep- 

Wig Beauty. .....cccccccess 40 cents 
Jack the Giant Killer........ ™ 40 cents 
Hop O’ My Thumb — Tom 

ARTUR oye’ «dio uasc a 58 abs 40 cents 


BASIC PRIMER 


40 cents 


STORY PRIMER 


40 cents 
40 cents 
40 cents 








Chicago, III. 
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It has been estimated that of the 1,231 grade 
teachers in Milwaukee, 51.4 per cent have been in 
the schools at least ten years. Of these, 140 have 
been on the job more than twenty-five years. 

A thoroughly modern schoolhouse will be 
erected soon in the town of Lincoln, Eau Claire 
county. Sanitary plumbing will be installed—the 
first to be put in any rural school in the county. 

It’s a slow schoolmaster who fails to contribute 
his small share toward the “propaganda” cam- 
paign. His dollar investment of today is bound 
to bring him a big percentage of gain tomorrow. 

The state board of education, at its last meet- 
ing, turned down the request of the Oshkosh Nor- 
mal School for five additional teachers and the Mil- 
waukee Normal School for seven additional ones. 

F. W. Oldenburg, formerly principal at Deer- 
field, Brodhead and Cumberland, is now extension 
agronomist in connection with the Maryland State 
College of Agriculture and the United States de- 
partment of agriculture. 

T. T. Sheaver, former principal of the high 
school at Janesville, has been awarded $4,500 from 
the Standard Insurance Company of Detroit by a 
decision of the supreme court, for the loss of his 
eve about five years ago. 

The local board of education at Portage and the 
state vocational board have co-operated in estab- 
lishing free night school classes for those who 
wish a higher education. Both academic and vo- 
cational work will be offered. 

A bond of $125,000 has heen voted for a new 
school building for the grades and high school at 
Iron Belt, Iron county. Preliminary work is be- 
ing pushed rapidly so that actual construction 
will begin early in the spring. 

The restoration of Milwaukee as a city of homes 
is the aim of a campaign in progress now to edu- 
cate people in home ownership. President Carroll 
(. Pearse of the Milwaukee Normal School is 
chairman of the committee on education. 

Miss Hazel E. Behrens has been appointed to 
the kindergarten directorship in the Oshkosh Nor- 
mal school, and Miss Viola Nash to a similar posi- 
tion in the Stevens Point Normal School. Both 
are Milwaukee Normal School graduates. 

Dr. Henry G. Hotz, formerly a member of the 
University of Wisconsin faculty and at one time 
principal of the Spooner high school, has been 
appointed to the position of professor of secondary 
education at the University of Arkansas. 


Milwaukee has closed down its fourteen night 
schools and social centers for a few weeks until 


funds can be provided. The average monthly at- 
tendance at the nine social centers has been about 
5,000 each of the four nights a week when the 
centers are open. 


Harold O. Berg, superintendent of the extension 
division of the Milwaukee public schools and for 
twenty years engaged in educational work in and 
about Milwaukee, is reported to have resigned 
his position to enter business in Minneapolis. 


The enrollment in adult night school classes 
at Antigo is greater than the finances can provide 
for, and applicants have been turned away. It is 
a sign of the times that more education is being 
sought after enthusiastically by young and old. 


Supt. G. H. Landgraf, who recently resigned 
{rom the headship of the Marinette schools after 
seventeen years of service, was the guest of honor 
at a farewell banquet given by all the grade and 
high school teachers in the eity on December 12. 


The state board of education is about to under- 
take a survey of the vocational: schools of the 
state at the request of the state board of voca- 
tional education. The survey will be constructive, 
aiming to find out the high spots in the work of the 
vocational schools. 





WELCOME TO OUR NEW READERS! 


With the new year and the first issue of 
the Journal for 1920, this publication goes 
to a large number of new subscribers, mount- 
ing into the thousands, who have joined our 
steadily increasing family.. Welcome to you 
all, and may many others follow your ex- 
ample! 











The county board of supervisors of Sheboygan 
county have finally appropriated $5,000 for the 
purpose of organizing and equipping a county 
teachers’ training school. A building will not be 
erected at present, but undoubtedly the seat of the 
school will be at Plymouth. 


Of 1,076 children weighed in Milwaukee schools 
last month by the teachers, 471 were found to be 
normal or above, and 605 below normal. The 
value of the warm, properly balanced noon lunch, 
and the distribution of milk cannot be over- 
estimated where such a condition exists. 


The Outagamie county school annual for 1919, 
just published, contains an extraordinary record 
of community meetings, school and town fairs, 
programs, reading circle activities, boys’ and girls’ 
clubs and health campaigns, with a general live 
interest in education apparent throughout. 

The live teachers of hundreds of Wisconsin 
cities and villages have presented their school 
board members with a year’s subscription to the 
Journal—a little Christmas donation that brings 
the teacher’s viewpoint right into the home of the 
one who rarely sees the other side. Isn’t it a good 
investment ? 
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Use 


Howard’s Outlines 
Read the list 


Outlines in Civil Government for 
Wisconsin and the United States 
Outlines in Geography 
Outlines in U. S. History 
Outlines in Grammar 
Outlines in Arithmetic (new) 
Exercises in Manual Training 35 
The Gopher Speller 25 


These Outlines were written by practical 
teachers with long experience. They are clear- 
cut, definite, practical, and up-to-date. Teach- 
ers who once use these books come back after 
them year after year. Try them this year in 
your school and be convinced of their value. 
Write for full descriptive circular. 


Address all orders and correspondence to 


Geo. F. Howard 


2150 Knapp Street St. Paul, Minnesota 














Keep Your Pencil Sharp! 


One pencil sharpener should be in every 
school room—not one to the building. 


We send the Chicago prepaid to any Wis- 
consin address. 


For regular pencil 
For all pencils and crayons 
Discounts in dozen lots. 


The Parker Company 
SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 








Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1000 words; debates on 
either side of any subject, about 1500 words; one dol- 
lar each. Addresses forall occasions prepared to order. 
All work done by college graduates. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Subjects for debates, 
essays and orations free. 

Columbian Information Bureau, Wasnington, D. C. 





HOME STUDY-—High School, College, Business and Pro- 
fessional Degree Courses. Eighth Year. Catalog Free. 
Fw, meal PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, 





SUIVPNNUNAAIVOVOROAEULENEOOUOOOOEOONOOOOOSOOOOOOOOOOSUEOUUUOOOOGL QGOES AONE OOOO AEA AOANH AA AE AA OG HOGAN LE 


Just What Do You Need For Your 
3 
z 
= 


SCHOOL LIBRARY? 
The DEMOCRAT 


has it. 


: Democrat Printing Company 
3 Madison, Wisconsin 
= 


UUVOUUUUUUAUDUEOOOGUOOOOOOURNAAOAOOOUESOOAOUOOONAEOOOU UO AOOOOOOEOOOEESMMAOL EAA AOU 


SUIIUNTUNUOAANOON0000EEUNEONOGOEUEUUOOUEGOLENORUAGOOOOR GOAL UGGUeROOMEAOOONGENETOMGONOGOO UO UAULAGNUOOEOOOOGOOGGUUUULOOOOUO 





Teaching Boys and Girls How to Study 


Fourth Edition Just Out—Revised and Enlarged 
By P. J. Zimmers, Superintendent of Schools 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


The fourth edition of this book was caused by 
the immense demand from all over the country 
for Zimmers’ key to the solution of hundreds of 
the teacher’s more perplexing problems in the 
schoolroom. 


Not a theory, but 
a practical treatment 
striking at the heart 
of today’s defects in 
teaching as worked 
out and daily demon- 
strated in theauthor’s 
own schools. 


Are you sure you 
are teaching your 
boys and girls how to 
study? Let this book 
test you out. 


Noteacher, froma 
college professor to a 
district school teach- 
er can afford to be 
without this book. 


Cloth bound, printed in clear, plain type. Price, 
75c; postage, .06. 


The Parker Company 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 
12 S. Carroll Street 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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Many schools throughout the state are not se- 
curing state aid because they do not come up to 
requirements in matters of teachers, building, 
equipment, length of the school year, ete. In 
Outagamie county, for instance, only forty-eight 
out of 116 schools are receiving state aid, accord- 
ing to press reports. 


A free publication for Latin teachers entitled 
“Tatin Notes” is issued at the Latin laboratory 
maintained in connection with the course for the 
training of Latin teachers at the University of 
Wisconsin. The aim is apparently to vitalize the 
teaching of Latin and secure co-operation among 
Latin teachers of the state. 


The Hustler Club of Waupaca county has been 
revived. The club plan originated with J. E. 
Cristv and received wide attention some time ago. 
Its idea is to offer incentives to boys and girls in 
school and out and to encourage a spirit of help- 
fulness. It is hoped by the organizers that the 
idea will spread over the state. 


Dr. W. L. Westermann, professor of ancient his- 
torv at the University since 1911, has been ap- 
pointed professor of ancient historv at Cornell 
Universitv. During the war Professor Wester- 
mann was sent to Paris as a member of the Ameri- 
ean Peace Commission. He will continue his 
work in Madison until July, 1920. 


Manv calls have come to the Journal for extra 
ecpies of our November issue containing articles 
on Thrift bv Sunerintendent McCormick of Ta 
Crosse and Principal Thomas Bovee of Milwau- 
kee. The Minnesota federal thrift board alone 
called for one thousand. The government is keep- 
ing up a steady propaganda in this most impor- 
tant and vital subject which concerns American 
citizens. 


Mrs. Fdward Rissman, school attendance offi- 
cer in Milwaukee, was recently exonerated of 
charges of inefficiency and arrogance, made by 
H. R. Pestalozzi, chief attendance supervisor. The 
Pestalozzi-Rissman controversy in the truancy de- 
partment has excited state-wide notice among 
school people. The result in Milwaukee is a plan 
for a survey of the work of the attendance de- 
partment. 


The kindergarten department of the Milwaukee 
Normal School reports 110 calls for kindergartens 
in the state and at least 20 more from other 
states during the current season. Since the .de- 
partment oraduated only about half of the num- 
ber called for, the normal schools at Superior, 
Duluth and Winona, Minnesota, Marquette, Mich- 
igan, and private training schools in Minneapolis 
and Chicago were called upon to help in filling the 
vacancies. 


Prin. P. L. Coon of Barron writes that a town- 
ship nurse has lately been employed who has be- 
gun the work of examining all the children in the 
seven schools under her, has inaugurated a milk 
depot for the schools, and has begun an investiga- 
tion of home conditions among the needy families 
of the community, besides organizing the Red 
Cross seal sale. Such enthusiasm will bring 
marked results. 


A teachers’ council has just been organized in 
Beaver Dam, consisting of nine members elected 
from various groups of teachers, with the high 
school principal and superintendent as ex-officio 
members. The superintendent, George R. Ray, 
acts as general chairman, but a temporary chair- 
man is elected at each meeting. This is just an- 
other significant example of what is happening in 
the teaching ranks. 


The state board of education, which administers 
the soldiers’ bonus law, is trying to please all the 
boys. An Oshkosh boy who wants to become ex- 
pert in diving has been assigned to a diving school 
in Seattle, Washington. An _ ex-soldier from 
Rhinelander will be sent to a flute school in Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, and a shoemaker who wishes 
to become a dentist will probably be assigned to 
Marquette University. 


The University of Wisconsin extension division 


is planning a state-wide campaign of education 
in every home to eliminate in so far as possible 
the 57,000 actual illiterates and innumerable near- 


illiterates in the state. Councils for community 
co-operation, composed of influential and active 
citizens, will be organized, and every effort will 
be made to insure the resources of the University 
to the people of the state. 


What’s your idea of “stealing” teachers? Write 
us your thoughts. If the University and the nor- 
mal school do it, is the “ordinary” schoolmaster 
justified in so doing? In the present situation 
what is to be done? In a subsequent issue we 
may have something to say under the heading, 
“Schoolmasters as Thieves,” backed by mention of 
specific instances of such forms of robbery. Get 
in your defense in advance. 


By action of the state board of education on 
December 11, last, an investigation of the art de- 
partment of the Milwaukee ‘Normal School will 
be made. Coupled with this question, the secre- 
tary of the board is requested to look into the de- 
partment of social hygiene, and ascertain how 
much compensation is given to the regular teach- 
ers in the normal school from this source in addi- 
tion to their regular salary. 


In spite of the “moss-backed conservatism” of 
the school authorities at Ladysmith, as the Lady- 
smith Journal terms it, adult evening courses 
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: ee The Right Books rm Readers--New edition, through the 
Book IV Americanization 


fifth grade. 
Spellers--Four book and two book 
Four volumes, each with 


colored frontispiece and six- editions. : 
teen full-page pictures. Language Books--three book series. 
Books I, II, III, and IV ; 
(for sth, 6th, 7th, and sth Teachers’ Manuals accompany all 
school years) Each 75 cents. these texts, invaluable for teachers 


S i Aa of long or of short experience. Charts, 
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=== Cards, and other helps are provided 


Sas 
Here is your chance to teach | "Frone and Country for reading in the lower grades. 


Americanism and American 
literature by distributihg 
the subject-matter over four 
years and not giving too 
muchatatime. A ‘‘patriotic 
reader’’ whichis nothing else 
produces patriotic indiges- ee Pee 
tion; pupils tire of the sub- eat Gad iN i: a enti > , 
ject. Guitars ett : We invite correspondence 
books are well balanced 


grammar-schoolreadersand ‘| aie Newson & Company 
aids to Americanization. 
623 S. Wabash Av., Chicago, Illinois 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO aa) | | 


GET OUR REPORT CARDS FOR YOUR PUPILS 
Absolutely the best and most up-to-date line of re- 


Enroll in the Parker Teachers’ port cards published and at reasonable prices. Hun- 
dreds of schools are using them in Wisconsin and 


b 
Agency---It’s the Best Invest- other states. A postal request will bring samples and 
ment you can make this year. prices. 














More Aldine Books were sold during the 
past year than ever before since their publi- 
cation. This is because they are distinctive, 
made by expert and world-known authors, 
and based on original ideas, worked out and 
proved thoroughly before put into book form. 
































THE PARKER COMPANY, 
No. 12 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 














THE FAMOUS 


Vul-Cot Waste Basket 


Guaranteed for five years 


A waste holder---not a waste sieve. Indestructible and fire 
resisting. Made from a specially constructed fibre under im- 
mense pressure. Does not rust, dent, or corrode. The 
lightest in weight of any waste basket made. 


Complete stock in all sizes and colors always on hand. 
Special discount in half-dozen or larger lots. 


The Parker Company 


No. 2. Top diameter, 12 inches; bot- SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
tom 10 inches; 14 inches deep. i ; f 
The most popular size. Price $1.50 ga S. Carroll St., Madison, Wisconsin 
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have been begun for those who wish to learn about 
American institutions and fit themselves for nat- 
uralization. Public spirited citizens who got tired 
waiting for the school board to act set the ball 
rolling, and now classes meet in one of the 
churches, in charge of a minister. 


Prin. P. G. W. Keller of the Appleton high 
school and others in the schools are working to 
secure a junior high school, but unfortunately they 
have to answer those who claim that the idea of a 
junior high school is still too “brand new.” Prin- 
cipal Keller advises such objectors to look at Mon- 
roe, Kenosha, Beloit, La Crosse, and about a dozen 
other progressive cities in Wisconsin, to say noth- 
ing of 293 such schools in cities of the north cen- 
tral United States. 


Considerable commotion has been created in the 
Milwaukee Normal School of late in the effort of 
President Pearse to dismiss from the service Mr. 
Gould and Miss Nerman on February first, next. 
The matter first came up with the normal board 
of regents, who passed the problem on to the state 
board of education. This board, on December 11, 
handed the buck back to the normal regents, which 
practically means that both teachers will remain 
in the normal school. 


The H. C. L. does not seem to affect the do- 
mestic science cafeteria at the Edgerton high 
school, which supplies meals to students at cost, 
under the direction of Miss Anna Hoen. The 
average cost of a meal is only fifteen cents. Meat 
pie may be obtained for three cents; mashed po- 
tato for three cents, fruit jello with whipped 
cream, three cents, sandwich, chopped ham and 
egg, three cents, cookies, one cent, cocoa three 
cents. How do they do it? 

On November 22nd, 1919, there passed away in 
Madison Mr. I. P. Ketcham, secretary of the 
Democrat Printing Company. Mr. Ketcham is 
known to school interests through his remarkable 
feats of penmanship. Even into his later years 
he executed one of the most legible handwritings 
ever attained by any person. He has engrossed 
many university and high school diplomas. Mr. 
Ketcham learned to write with a quill pen, and in 
his younger days taught school and made his own 
pens. 

During the last month a few school boards, evi- 
dently ignorant of the stringency in the teacher 
market, have appealed to us to supply them with 
a new corps that they, the board, might “fire” the 
old ones who asked for a living wage. Boards 
pursuing such a policy are playing with fire. It 
is only now and then that a competent teacher is 
available in the mid-school year and that is due to 
an accident. Moral: Keep your teachers and be 
thankful you have them—and don’t consider price. 
That is a minor matter. 


When the attendance in the night schools of 
Sheboygan began to fall off among the foreign 
element, an investigation revealed the fact that 
husbands were objecting to their wives going to 
school, leaving them at home alone to take care 
of the children with only a glass of water for 
sociability. The “higher education” of women is 
held responsible for the lack of spirits, and so the 
men want to stop it. This stand is said to be 
taken only by Russians, Austrians and Croatians, 
not by the Greeks and Hollanders. 


The air in an ordinary schoolroom is drier than 
the air of United States deserts, according to Dr. 
Ruhland, Milwaukee health commissioner. It 
absorbs the moisture of mucous membranes of the 
throat and nose, causes congestion and fever, and 
susceptibility to colds. Dr. Ruhland is planning 
a series of demonstrations and investigations on 
ventilation in the public schools. At present he 
favors the method of indirect ventilation by win- 
dows with the addition of some heat, rather than 
artificial ventilation with windows closed. 





TEST SHEET HEADQUARTERS 


The desire of the state educational authori- 
ties to have a central distributing point for 
test sheets is being met as rapidly as possible 
by the publishers of the Journal. 

Many of these tests we shall publish and 
are now publishing ourselves. On these we 
can give twenty-four-hour service. On those 
published in other parts of the country we are 
dependent entirely upon the “other fellow’s” 
service and the transportation problem. 

We shall keep in stock all tests of merit 
known to be published and fill orders prompt- 
ly, consistent with prevailing conditions. 


THE PARKER COMPANY. 











County Supt. L. A. Gordon of Portage county 
is busy carrying out his plan to bring hot lunches 
into general use among the rural schools over 
which he has jurisdiction, especially during the 


winter months. Miss Gladys Stillman, food spe- 
cialist at the University of Wisconsin, continues 
to aid in the hot lunch movement by giving dem- 
onstration in rural schoolhouses. She spent a 
week in Portage county last month. It has been 
estimated that 64 out of the 161 rural and village 
schools of Fond du Lac county have been serving 
hot lunches to pupils every school day. 


Many of the high schools and even the country 
schools of the state, are issuing school papers, con- 
tributed to and edited by the children themselves. 
The tri-county high school at Tripoli publishes a 
bi-monthly four-page paper. Milton high school, 
in Rock county, tried publishing a school weekly 
under the direction of Miss Mary Alice Borden, 
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JANUARY << 


§ This month get that position for 1920-21! 

§ This year go after that position in a business- 
like way. | 
§ Name your salary and let PARKER attend to 
the business end of the deal--then it is up to him 
to get it. 

§ He’s done it for thousands of others in the last 
17 years--why not tor you? 





§ Write for our special January offer--its interesting. 


Che Parker Cearhers’ Ageury 


No. 12 South Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 











FORTIETH YEAR, SEPTEMBER 1919 


THE MAGAZINE “EDUCATION” 


$3.00 a Year 35 Cents Per Number 
The oldest high-class monthly educational magazine in the United States 


SAMPLE TESTIMONIALS 
“Enclosed find check for renewal of Education, the 39th remittance without a skip—being one of Bicknell’s charter members in 
«._, 1879.""—Homer H. Seerley, President Iowa State Teachers’ College. 
‘Education is appreciated everywhere.’’—Geo. E. Walk, Lecturer on Education, N. Y. University. 
“‘T think no teacher actively engaged in teaching can afford to be without it.’’-—E. A. Castle, Philomath, Ore. 
““A magazine which we much enjoy.’’—Sister Mary Evangela, St. Xavier’s Convent, Chicago, III. 
“As necessary to a teacher as a medical journal to a physician.’’—M. T. Pritchard, Master Everett School, Boston. 
“Of greatest value to all who are trying to formulate an educational theory.’’—Pres. Faunce, Brown University, R. I. 


YOUR MAGAZINE LIST’ 


(LOWEST CLUBBING RATES) 





Please order all your magazines thru us. It will save writing a lot of letters to sepa- 
rate publishers. Our motto is “Any Magazine Sent Anywhere.”” With forty years of 
history to its credit EDUCATION commands the confidence of the school world. We 


place our reputation behind all orders and guarantee satisfaction. 


‘Come early and avoid the rush.” Send in your subscription Now to 


THE PALMER COMPANY 5: fossox’ wassacnuserrs 
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instructor in English, and at the end of a month 
came out ten dollars ahead, to say nothing of the 
value received from practical English composition. 
“The Orange and Black,” an eight-page bi-month- 
ly paper first published December 5, by the Marsh- 
field high school, shows promise of unusual pros- 
perity. “The Original Pen” is another school 
paper, edited by the pupils in the fifth, sixth and 
eighth grades of the Kennedy school, town of 
Lake, Price county. 


SCHOOLBOY HOWLERS 


“Louis XVI was gelatined during the French 
revolution.”’ 

“The reason Taft was not elected in 1912 was 
that the Republican party separated him.’ 

“Algebra was the wife of Euclid.” 

“Geometry teaches us how to bisex angels.” 

“A vacuum is a large, empty place where the 
Pope lives.’ 

“There were no Christians among the early Gauls 
—they were mostly lawyers.” 

“Achilles was dipped in the river Sticks to make 
him normal.” 

“The President takes the yoke of office.’ 

“Horse power is the distance one horse can 
carry a pound of water in an hour.” 

“A hyphenated American is one that talks in 
short sentences.” 

“The salaries of teachers are paid from the dog 
tax.”’ 

“The whole of North America speaks English 
except Chicago and New York.”’ 

“A man who looks on the bright side of things 
is called an optimist, but a pianist looks on the 
dark side.’”’ 

“A blizzard is the inside of a hen.” 

“One great modern work of irrigation is the 
Panama Canal.’ 

—From the collection by Raymond G. Fuller, in “The 
American Child.” 


SHORTHAND CONTESTS 


The premier shorthand event of the year is the 
speed contest held under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Reporters’ Association. The re- 
sults of the last contest held at Detroit furnish 
a number of surprises. Al] the tests were five min- 
utes in length and dictations were given at the 
following rates of speed: (1) Literary matter at 
150 words a minute, (2) literary matter at 175 
words a minute, (3) literary matter at 200 words 
@ minute, (4) extract from a judge’s charge at 
240 words a minute, (5) testimony at 280 words a 
minute. 

In addition, there was read a test on straight 
literary matter at the rate of 215 words a minute. 
No transcriptions of the 215 speed were handed in 
to the committee. By the rules the cup awarded 
by the association was given into Mr. Victory’s 
custody for the ensuing year. Mr. Victory is a 
writer of Pitmanic Shorthand. All the contestants 
who qualified are writers of Pitmanic Shorthand 
with the exception of three. It is interesting to 
note that not a single one of the tests was won 
by other than a Pitmanic writer. Neither did they 
take second or third place in any of the tests. Every 
one of the light-line writers who transcribed the 
150 words “‘take’’ was disqualified for inaccuracy. 


AIDS FOR THE SMALL-CITY SUPERIN- 
TENDENT 


“A superintendent of schools with a Ford is as 
good as two without. And the superintendent with 
a Ford and an office girl is as good as three with- 
out that equipment. 

“If I were on a school board I should insist that 
the superintendent have clerical assistance, good, 
competent help. It is mighty poor business to pay 
a superintendent several thousand dollars a year 
and then permit or even compel him to do the 
work of an office girl. It is bad for the schools 
and fatal for the superintendent. I know men of 
excellent ability who have gradually petered out 
because the office habit became constitutional with 
them. The telephone, excuse cards, and occasional 
reprimands kept them busy from morning till 
night, while most of this a bright girl could have 
done even better. 

“A superintendent should superintend, should he 
not? And that no longer means to gumshoe around 
with a wise look. It involves the preparation of 
much material that calls for office help. If I were 
on a school board, therefore, I would see to it that 
the superintendent’s office was furnished with up- 
to-date equipment and sufficient help. Money spent 
for a good superintendent is the best investment 
that a board can make. But the investment in 
office help and equipment stands hardly second, 
for it multiplies the superintendent’s efficiency sev- 
eral hundred per cent.’”—J. M. Munson, Deputy 
State Superintendent of Michigan, School Board 
Journal. 


THE CRY OF THE SCHOOL CHILDREN 

We are tired of a word education. We want 
something real. We are tired of an education 
where the teacher does the whole job, the thinking, 
the talking, the answering, the rating. We are tired 
of an education that makes us dependent. We 
have paid sufficient attention to dead things. We 
want to work with living forces. 

It is not enough to have the picture of a flower; 
we want the real flower. To grow it, to care for it, 
to give it to a friend. 

It is not enough to have a stuffed rabbit. We 
want a real one. We want to feed him, to feel his 
soft fur, to play with him. 

It is not enough that you tell us to ‘‘walk up- 
rightly.’’ Let us walk uprightly and then we shall 
know how it feels to be and to play the part of 
men. We shall feel with our whole bodies and 
sense it with our souls. 

We are impatient with old, useless, dead words. 
Teach us the new things, the new inventions, the 
new ways of helping, the new and accurate ways of 
computing, the new forces that men are harness- 
ing. For we must sound the depths of the seas 
and the limits of the ether. We are the New 
America. 

Hurry! Each day counts! We will do as you 
say. We will do as you do, only we would do it 
better. We must be new men, better men, so that 
we may be true to you and true to the best that 
went before you. Otherwise your religion, your 
ethics, your philosophy, your money, your work 
are all for nothing. 

Cannot you see, we are Progress? We are the 
Nation, We are ceaseless, triumphant Energy. 
Come, give us your hand and help us up.—Red 
Cross Magazine. 


There are at present fifty-four foreign language 
publications in New York City. 
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Book Reviews 





Educational Sociology. By William Estabrook 
Chancellor, author of ‘‘The Health of the Teach- 
er,” etc. Price, $2.25. New York. The Cen- 
tury Company, publishers. 

Europe (Geography Series IV). 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 
Company, publishers. 

The League of Nations and the Peace Treaties. 
For junior and senior high schools. By William 
L. Nida, author of “Dawn of American History,” 
etc. Price, 36c, paper; 60c, cloth. Oak Park, 
Illi: 3. Hale Book Company, publishers. 

The © ite Indian Boy. The story of Uncle Nick 
Au: ong the Shoshones. (Pioneer Life Series.) 
Revised and edited by Howard R. Driggs, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Utah. For in- 
termediate grades and Boy Scout and Camp Fire 
Girl organizations. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. World Book 
Company, publishers. 

The Strategy of the Great War. A study of its 
campaigns and battles in their relation to allied 
and German military policy. By William L. 
McPherson, author of ‘“‘A Short History of the 
Great War.”’ Price, $2.50. New York and Lon- 
don. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, publishers. 

Ways of the Woods. By Dallas Lore Sharp. (Riv- 
erside Literature Series.) Price, 28c. Boston, 
New York, Chicago. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge, publishers. 


Marjorie Daw, Goliath and Other Stories. By 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. (Riverside Literature 
Series.) Price, 24c. Boston, New York, Chica- 
go. Houghton Mifflin Company. The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge, publishers. 

The Rural Song Book. Prepared by M. Schoen, 
director department of music, East Tennessee 
State Normal School, and Sidney G. Gilbreath, 
President, East Tennessee State Normal School. 
New York and Chicago. A. S. Barnes Company, 


By I. O. Winslow. 
D. C. Heath and 


publishers. 
Number by Development. A method of number in- 
struction. In two volumes, for grammar and in- 


termediate grades. By John C. Gray, A. M., 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicopee. Massachu- 
setts. Philadelphia and London. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, publishers. 


The Principles of Agriculture. For high schools. 
By John H. Gehrs, B.S., MS., professor of agri- 
culture, Cape Girardeau State Normal School. 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri; author of ‘Productive 
Agriculture.”” New York. Price, $2.25. The 
MacMillan Company, publishers. 


Business Law. An Elementary Treatise, by Alfred 
W. Bays, Professor of Commercial Law, North- 
western University. Author of ‘‘Case Book of 
Commercial Law,” etc. Price, $1.40. New 
York. The MacMillan Company, publishers. 

Teaching Home Economics. By Anna M. Cooley, 
B.S.; Cora M. Winchell, B.S.; Wilhelmina H. 
Spohr, M.A.; Josephine A. Marshall, BS.; 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. Price, 
$1.80. New York. The MacMillan Company, 
publishers. 

Rob Roy. By Sir Walter Scott. Abridged. Edited 

with introduction and notes by Eugene R. Mus- 
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grove, A.M., Head of the Department of Eng- 
lish, East Side High School, Newark, New Jer- 
sey. Price, 40c. New York. The MacMillan 
Company, publishers. 


Dave Darrin’s South American Cruise, Dave Darrin 
and the German Submarines, Dave Darrin on the 
Asiastic Station. (The Dave Darrin Series.) 3 
volumes. By H. Irving Hancock. Philadelphia. 
Henry Altemus Company, publishers. 

The Little Wise Chicken that Knew it All.. By Ken- 
neth Graham Duffield. 29 illustrations. Price, 
50c. Philadelphia. Henry Altemus Company, 
publishers. 

The Wish Fairy of the Sunshine and Shadow For- 
est. By Alice Ross Colver. Illustrated. Price, 
50c. Philadelphia. Henry Altemus Company, 
publishers. 


H. C. L. IN SERBIA 

Today in Serbia a single spool of cotton thread 
costs from two dollars to twelve. When the Ameri- 
can Red Cross arrived in Nich with the Army Food 
Mission, a small piece of soap cost six dollars, a 
pair of shoes fifty-five dollars and a man’s suit of 
clothes of the cheapest quality $240. 

At one place several Red Cross men were billeted 
in the home of a once well-to-do family. The 
owner met them in rags, and as she drew the 
remnants of her garments together to cover the 
spots of bare flesh which persisted in showing 
through, she said, ‘‘At least my soul is clean.’ 





EDUCATION 40th year Sept. 1919. $3.00 a year. 
Sample20c. 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. ‘‘Asnec- 
essary to a teacher asa medical journal toa physician.’’ 








OUR UNITED STATES 


By WILLIAM BACKUS GUITTEAU 


This is not ‘‘just another’’ United 
States history for seventh and eighth 
grades, there is more good history 
in it than will be found in other books, 
and the book has style. 


Look in your other books for a dis- 
cussion of the importent Rush Bagot 
agreement of 1871, ending forever 
naval armament on the Great Lakes. 
If you contemplate any history buy- 
ing for the upper grammar grades 
you will surely want to see Our Uni- 
ted States. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 


623 So. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


629 Spooner Street 
Madison. Wis. 
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The best furnished pop- 
ular priced Hotel in 
Milwaukee. 

All rooms have hot and 
cold running water. 





Unexcelled Cuisine 





4 Blocks from Auditorium 


HOTEL BLATZ 


R. C. MUNSCHE, Proprietor 


European Plan $1.25 per day; with Bath $2.00 and 
up. A la Carte service all day. Regular meals 50c 
and 75 cents. Noonday Luncheon, 50 cents. 


Opposite City Hall Square Milwaukee, Wis. 











Strength-Durability-Economy 
Mie 
Transfer Case 
Electrically 
welded, gives 
strength, rig- 
| idity, endur- 
| ance; permits 
| stacking to 
any height. 


The Capitol Printing Co. 
12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wisconsin 














The Standard Test Sheets, authorized by 
Dr. Theisen, State Department of Education, | 
carried in stock by 


The Parker Company, Madison, Wis. 
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Not a school libra- 
ry in a Wisconsin 
School, or a school- 
master’s home, should 
be without this record 
of the literary achieve- 
ments of the Badger 
writers. 

In the teaching of 
American literature, 
here is a supplemen- 
tary text as essential 
as Wisconsin’s His- 





tory is to the subject 


EVISED, rewritten, and enlarged from the first edition of Wisconsin. 
in Story and Song by Rounds and Hippensteel (1916) _ Illustrated. 
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Wisconsin atlas and Their Works 


By CHARLES RALPH ROUNDS 





For a reader in the 
upper grades it con- 
tains the selected 
gems of Hamlin Gar- 
land, General Chas. 
King, John Muir, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, Eb- 
en Rexford, Carl 
Schurz, and a half a 
hundred others. 

400 Pages of Wis- 
consin wit, humor, 
and pathos. Bound 
in cloth. Illustrated. 














of American History. 








Price $1.00. 


The Parker Company, Publishers Madison, Wisconsin 
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